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THE DAYS BEYOND RECALL. 





BY RUSSELL GRAY. 





Glad sun of summer shiuing 
Upon a thousand fields, 
Peneath thy ray the crimson rose 
Its sweetest perfume yields, 
But, O ! the other roses, 
That bloomed In years gone by, 
Were sweeter ir their blush of life 
And fairer to the ev? ; 
In th? days beyond recalling, 
Th: old loved days gone by! 


Bad heart, with memorie thrilling— 


Sad eves despairing wet! 
But idle are these foclish tears, 
And vain the fon 1 regret! 
For, O! those other roses 
That bloomed in years gone by, 
Have faded to an unknown grave, 
Beneath a foreign oky! 
In the days be yond recalling, 
‘the old loved days gone by! 
a <a 


LADY LINTON. 


BY THE UTHOROF ‘‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,” ‘“‘BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER III.--[CONTINUED.] 

S that your residence?” 

“Oh, no! We have come from Neuf- 
bourg—that is ever so far away. We have 
been two days coming from there.”’ 

“By train?” 

“No. There is no railway near Neufbourg 
—not for filtteen leagues; and Mero Lucas 
is afraid of steam éngines.”’ 

“Who is Mera iucas ?”’ 

“My bonne.” 

“She is not a ycung thing like you 
then ?”’ 

“No; sh? is an old woman.” 

“Ah, Din glad to hear it! I was afraid you 
werea pair of harum-scaruin young run- 
aways who had escaped from a school ora 
religious house, or something of that 
kind.” 

He glanced at me sidelong ina suspicious 
manner, as if te see whether this had made 
any effect upon ine. 

“You made a great 
sharply. 

“You are English, of course ?”’ 

“My father and mother were English; but 
I was born at Neufbourg, and have lived 
there ail iy life.” 

“Have you never been to England?” 

“T have never been more than ten leagues 
from Neufvourg. This is the first tiine I 
have spoken English to any one except iny 


mistake,’? I said 





father. My mother died before [ could 
speak.” 
“Good Heaven! And has your “ather 


buffered you—that is’’—he corrected hiuself 
quickly, seeing perhaps a sign in my face 
of the pain in my heart, and connecting that 
with my mourning-dress—“have your 
friends in Neufbourg suffered you to make 
this journey with no protection but your 
bonne ?” 

“They are very good, ny friends Madame 
Piquois and Monsieur |’ Abbe; but Madaine 
Piqvvois bas Jeanne to attend to, and her 
husband and her house; and Monsieur 
VAbbe has his church; and I shall have to 
do without it in England.” 

‘Have you any friends here?” 

“Not one.” 

“Then you are absolutely alone ?”’ 

“TI shall be when Mere Lucas 
me.’’ 

“What on earth are you going to do in 
England ?°’ 

“TI am gcing to London tosell my father's 
book.”* 


leaves | 


‘‘Your father wasa literary man. What 
was his ane? 
trehaiu H i 
zis 
I don’t think I have ever seen that 
worxk,’’ 





—~ 
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“Very likely not. Ithas nothing to do 
with fish. It isa philosophical magazine.” 

“That is not exactly in my way, to be 
sure,” he sail, siniling a little. “Is the 
book you are going to sell of an anthropolo- 
gical kind ?”’ 

“It is a cosinographical dictionary. It i= 
a very great work. My dear father has 
spent vears and years upon it; and he died 
the very day it was finished. ’Twas for me 
he wrote it, poor dear, and the thought of 
providing for me sustained him.” 

Ife asked no further and we 
walked along, side by side, in silence. I do 
not know quite how it was I had co:ne to 
tell him somuch, he being a stranger anda 
fisherman. 

I faney the tone of equality and 
authority he assumed had something to do 
with it. 

We had come to the harbor, 

A man was on board doing something 
with the ropes. 

“After all,’’ suid the captain, as we drew 
near his ship, speaking as if in reply to 
soine argument that had been going on in 
his mind, ‘I don’t think you can do better 
than to cross the channel in the Tub.”’ 

“You have not answered my inquiry as 
to the price,’’ said I, 

“Oh, we'll arrange that presently !’’ hoe 
replied ; and then he ealled out to the man 
on board, who touched his hat in response ; 
and a dialogue ensued which concerned the 
stores in the ship, and the tide, and the 
wind, and inatters which I did: not under- 
stand—imade tnore difficult to guess ateven 
by the curious diaicet and nasal intonation 
ofthe man, - which differed entirely froin 
the inaster’s. . 

But this I was not surprised at, for there 
must be in England different dialects as 
there are :n Frenece. 

At the fair of St. Denis I have listened, 
without understanding one word, to the 
conversation of peasants who have brought 
horses froin Brittany. 

Indeed these fisherman of Calvados spoke 
quite another patois from our peasants of 
La Manche. 

“Come,” said the master, turning to me 
quickly, when the dialogue with his man 
was finished, ‘we must settle matters with 
your boune at once. The tide is on the 
turn, and, if we are not off in an hour, we 
sha’n't start to-day.” 

I now felt anxious not to lose the chance 
of going into the English ship; for, 
the master and man 
been coniparing the Tuy and her crew with 
Frenel) boats and their fisherinen; and the 
latter appeared by contrast 
and dirty that T dreaded the possibility of 
journeying with them. 

Andso we hurried along 
cottages—that is to suy, Thurricd, tor Jolin 


questions, 


while 


were 


80 Unpleasant 


towards the 





talking, I had | 


Brown—whiech was, I found afterwards, the | 


naine of the Tub’seaptain—was such a giant 
that he had but to saunter along to keep 
pace with my quickest steps, 

“How is it vour boune let you come in 
search of ine alone? That's rather con- 
trary to French eviquette, isn’t it?” he 
asked. 

“T dare say she thinks Dam in the little 
garden behind the cottage. She was too 
deeply engaged in quarrelling with her 
sister to pay much attention to me.” 

“There's a family quarrel going forward 


| ei ?”’ 


“Mers Lucas wanted ber brother-in-law 
to scrub his boat clean for us, and he would 
not.”’ 

“It would be along job, and a trouble- 
some one, it his boat is in the same codition 
as the najority of the boats here.”’ 

‘And he tract } 'a [e: aoe f ret 
18 | 4 


- 


- 
t} 


‘But Mere Lucas bad tnade up her tuind 


,;and she could not 
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that we shouldn't go by steamer, which she 
says is neither sate nor respectable; and, 
when she makes up her mind not todo a 
thing I know no argument, that could in- 
duce her to do it.”’ 

“Oh, that's the sort of old lady she is!’ 

“Most of the people at Neutbourg are like 
that. But she has some reason to be angry 
for her sister and brother-in-law camo to 
see her last suinmer, and were so clean 
and nico that she lent them a hundred 
frances to buy sails with; and then they 
promised that, ifever she should have need 
of the Marie—that’s the name of their ship 
—itshould beat our disposal, Of course 
they didn’t expect that Mere IL.ucas would 
ever want to make avayage; but that makes 
no difference—they promised, and were 
very nice and pleasant when they wanted 
her money; and, now that she wants their 
boat, they're very sullen and dirty and dis- 
agreeable.” 

“T suppose he suggested that iny boat 
would be more suitable?” 

“He did—that is why Leame to see about 
you. I only hope that Mere Lucas has 
not made up her mind not to go in your 
boat.”’ 

“T don’t see why you should 
by your servant.” 

“You don’t know whata friend she has 
been tome. I think our peasant-women 
look upon it as akind of disgrace to leave 
their villages; and Iam sure Mere Lucas 
would have undertaken such a formidable 
voyage as this for no one on earth but ime, 
She has prided herselfon having brought 
ine up from. ny infaney without reproach, 
and it has pleased her tothink she has made 
a sacrifice to save me from expense and to 
conduct ine in safety to England, as being 
the utmost it isin her powerto do, If,atter 
all, she is coinpelled to take me by the 
steamer Monsieur l’Abbe advised, she will 
feel sadly humiliated.” 

“Then perhaps she 
berth in the Tub.”’ 

By this time we had come to the door of 
the cottage. 

The brother-in-law bad left the cottage, 
and, at some distance from it, was lounging 
against a post, with his hancs in his pockets 
anda pipe in his mouth. 

Mere Lucas and her sister were still at 
high words; but their quarrel had arrived 
at the weeping-stage, and the invectives 
of both women were interspersed with 
sobs, 

Mere Lucas was so exhausted with con- 
tention that she had but litthe strength to 
oppose iny proposal that we should make 
the veyage in the English boat. 

Still, as itinvolved a great sacrifice of 
not to have her own way, 
she did not consent without considerable 
demur, 

She would not understand John Brown, 
though he took great pains to speak dis- 
tinetly and loudly, and his accent only was 
bad. 

She sar she did not understand his 
patvis, and imade ine translate all he bad to 
Kay. 

“Tell her,” said John Brown impatiently 
“that Hercules himself couldn’t clean 
out one of those French smacks, nor she 
either.” 

I did not tell her that, for she would not 
have understood the reference to Hercules, 
believe anything iimn- 
possible which she andertook. 

But I persuaded herto look at the Tub 
before dectining John Brown’s offer. 

She insisted first on 


be guided 


will not decline a 


8ell-esteeimn 


knowing the price 
to be paid. 


“On, anything she likes! Ten franes! 
ne said, r rl extend gy itl [ cers f 
xt 
Aga vood Norina ahe ac t 4 } 
an air of protesting resignation, drawing 


’ 


k 
ded 
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No, 37. 
down the corners of her lips and shrugging 
her shoulders as IT had seen her do so often 
at inarket in purchasing butter a sou under 
the market price. 

We went together to the boat, and, when 
she had nearly exhausted John Brown's 
patieace by her many obiections, she told 
hin he might goup to her sister's house 
and fetuh ny boxes, 

Her decision was not a moinent too soon, 
for by the tiine she had been to the church to 
say her prayers, and delivered herself of a 
few parting sentiments to her sister and 
brother-in-law, the Tub was on the point of 
starting, and the moment her foot touched 
the deck arope was untastencd and we 
moved froin the side of the quay. 

“I think you'll be all right,” said John 
Brown, looking into my tace; “but the old 
woinan is pretty certain to bo ill, so you'd 
better get her to lie down in the cabin be- 
fore we get out of the harbor.’’ 

We had no diMeulty in taking her lie 
down, for at the first novement of the boat 
tough it was slightly perceptibie, the poor 
dear put her band to her mouth and ciutehed 
at John Brown's arm for support. 

We took her down the narrow steps and 
laid her in the queer little bed. 

John Brown spread a rug over her and 
tucked her up kindly, and, when he told 
her that the best thing she could do was to 
shut ber eyes and try tosleep, she closed 
them at once, and said “Merci’’ in a foeble 
voice, his patois being quite comprebensi- 
ble to her now, 

“TI don't suppose you will be able to read 


O28 06 A YEAR IN ADVANCE, 
FIVE CENTS A OUPY, 
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“until you get accustomed to the dip," said 


John Brown tomo; “but there's acomfort 
able chair in the next cabin, and a volume 
of “Punch” to look at.”’ 

“Oh, Tin going up-stairs! I 
so0."’ 

“You'll find it rough when we get out of 
this creek.”’ 

“T don't mind that, if I 
to something, and 
ecross,”’ 

He laughed, being reminded of the savage 
way in which he had spoken to me when I 
stood in danger of being blown off the sea 
wall. 

“There's not so much danger of being 
blown away as of being wetted. You can't 
go on deck in that flimsy state. Do 
you mind looking rather like a Guy 
Fawkes ?” 

‘Not greatly.’”’ 

“Then you wait here a inoment,”’ 

He left the cabin quickly. I turned to 
Mere Lucas and asked her if she felt more 
comfortable, 

She shook her 


want to 


ean hold on 
if—if you won't be 


head without unclosing 
her eyes, and nade an angry sign with her 
hand for ine to go away and leave her go to 
sleep in peace. 

There was just the slightest inovement to 
the right and left, and the sound of water 
rippling past the vessel's side, and a great 
deal of clattering of heavy tect overbeard 
and calling out in strofly voices, 
Join Brown came back with 
on his arm. 

“If you look sharp,’’ said he, “we shall 
be able to geton deck betore the pitehing 
begins, Put your arms in this.” 

lle spoke 80 pereinptorily that I did not 
wait to consider the @ubject, but put my 
arin® af he bade ine into the sleeves 
oilskin coat, 


Presently 
sOIne things 


ofa 
great like the one he 
wore, 

t must have been bis, for it came right 
down to ny wes, and the sleeves bad tw be 
turned back to the elbow alipost before miy 


inds came into view. 


Hetied a silk handker fr ! 
pre 
4 4 ou 
4 bd 
sted to 
I did hesitate at that, but, oking dow 


ti 


that 4 
at my yellow Oilskin costume, it struck ile 
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that nothing couid be added to make my | for without Johm Brown's support 1 must 


appearance more 
heartily, I tucked wy hair inte the bonnet 
and drew it downover ary forehead. 

“Will that do?" I asked. 

ey he replied, 
your han and come alc 

It was rather difficult to get up the little 
stairs with the 1 goat hempe the 
inovement of my and arms; and I felt 
very red as I stepped upon deck, fearing 
ihe seamen would laugh at me. 

Bat they were too busy t: take any notice 
of me. 

We had got out of the little river that 
Cormed the harbor, and were ruaning along 
between the wooden piers and just passing 
the colored crucifix, 

Between the timbers T could @é@e the 
white-crested waves taupbling over each 
other and breaking agatnat the pier, 

Overhead a great sail was swelling 
out. 

The Tub war all upon one side, dipped 
up and down as it inet the waves that ca.ne 
in fromthe open part which was just in 
front. 

I noticed these things from the 
where John Brown had placed ine. 

I held tight bold of the woodwork, as he 
bade me, ard he held iny ari with his 
strony firtin hand, 

“We shallship a little -vater ina minute,”’ 
said he; ‘but bave no fear—there is no 
danger.”’ 

And just after that we passed the end of 
the pier, and a wave atriking the front of 
the ship, lifted us right up; and then, as we 
sank down, another wave struck tne side 
and fell with ainighty splash across the 
boat, welting the decks and the great sail as 
well, 


“Now give me 
’ 


corner 


iudicrous; so laughing | 





1 also was well sprinkled with tho spray ; | 


and for a moment the shock took iny breath 
away, and I] was terrified by the rise and 
full. 

For at one Instant it seemed as though 
we were going to bethbrown up tothe clouds 
and the next as ifwe were going right 
down to the bottom of the sea, 

But I felt John Brown's strong grasp on 
Woy varie, wend sew belies seaidinng at tay terror; 
and then Teaught sight of the water in the 
distance dancing and sparkling in the suan- 
light, with two or three brown-sailed boats 
going along very safely, and inv courage 
returned witha Kind of reckless uxcitemeont 
my heart seeming to dance with the 
Waves. 

Then IT thought of poor Mere Lucas, and 
told Johu Brown 
down stairs and assure her that there was 
no danger, ; 

“You must wait until 
leus before you try to 
Bald he, 

“For the present, vou can only stay where 
youare. The old woman's all right. 
nentone of the men down to her, His 
presence and jollv inanner will give her a 
Kreater assurance of safety than your words 
andodd appearance could impart. 
Lexpeect by this time your bonne has cer- 
tain requirements which he is far better 
able to attend to than you,’’ 


vou get your sea- 
go ‘down-stairs,’ ”’ 





that Tshould like to go | 


I've | 


Besides, | 


He spoke without exertion; but I had to | 


Shout, and then could searcely hear iny own 
voice when T replied. 

“What requirements?" T cried. 

“Basins and things, "he said,with a laugh; 
and Town | laughed also, 

I do not know why we should find the 
idea ludicrous; sea-sicknes inust have been 
anything but a joke to Mere Lucas, poor 
dear! 

The waves were less boisterous as we 
got away from the pier. 

The dipping up and down of the Tub was 
quite exhilarating, only she lay over on her 
side dreadfully. 

We did not go straight away from the 
shore, but skirted alony it; and I think I 
have never seen a fine sight than the deep 
purple- blue waves on one hand,and, on the 


other, the undulating line of green, with its | 
ragged edye of dark gray rocks, with open- | 


ings here and there where the villages lay 
sheltered, with gliinpses of wooded cou atry 
beyond. 

Noailles, whieh I had thought the ugliest 
and dirtiest collection of tiniserable bouses 
that one could tind, frou a distance looked 
neat and clean, aud the ywable-roofed tower 
of the church stood up above the shingled 
cottages, quite an iimposing object in the 
acenc. 

I forgot all about Mere Lucas, and began 
to fear thatthe voyage would come to an 
end all too soon. 

“When shall 
impatiently. 

“All Gageate upon the wind. It’s against 
us now; butthere’s achanyge coming on, 


we get there?” I asked 


| 


have fallen. 

We seemed to bave turned round and to 
be going back; but we were clearly getting 
out fa r to nea, for the vil became 
80 indistinct that I had to ask John Brown 
to point ous which was Noailles. 

@ wind grew caliner, Just as he had 
prophesied, the cloucis grew fewer, and the 
waves rose and fell less high and low, I 
thought. 

Join Brown filled a pipe with tobacco 
and s:noked it, having long ceased to hold 
my arm. 

would aave given a franc for a slice of 
bread. 

I began te wonder how I should go on 
till the next day without, for we had not 
bargained with John Brown for food. 

That was as well #o far as Mere Lucas was 
concerned. 

A short, fat, red-faced man caine up on 
deck and came towards us with his legs 
stretcwed out like a pair of compasses. He 
touched his flat blue cap with his brown 
knuckle, and, smiling at me very pleasant 
ly said — 

“You're a better sailor than 
mar is iniss,”’ 

‘“Itow is she going on, 
John Brown, 

“Well, sir, she’s unshipped most all her 
ballast now; but she still keeps sort o’ 
dragging ber anchor like,”’ 

I wondered whether Peter was talking of 
the ship or Mere Lucas, 

“We've been talking along of one another 
quite chatty betwixt and vetween,” Petef 
continued, 

‘Wasn't aware you could talk French,’ 
said Join Brown. 

“No more I can’t sir. 
English neither. But she 


what your 


Peter?’ asked 


says just what 


ee - — 





And she can’t talk | 


cones upperinost, and T replies in the sane | 


sperrit, 80 it's just as pleasant to 
Lies, 
were a-going on, tniss,”’ 

“Thank you, Peter.” 

“She's a-saying her prayers to all apperi- 
ence, and is likely to go asleep over 'm, 
and she may be able to pick up a bit if the 
wind drops; but, if there ain't no frogs for 
dinner, I reeckou she won't miss "in 
Wind's a-dropping down, sir; 
we should get a little off the 
down.” 

“Yes, Tell Dick to look alive.” 

“Ay, ay, sir. Tll godown to your mar 
again directly, tniss, and have another chat, 
80 be she's still on the drag.” 

With that Peter kKnuckled his cap again 
and walked in his bear-like way to the other 
end of the sbip, where there was another 
set of stairs. 

“Perhaps you would like ine to tell Peter 
that Mere Lucas is not your mother ?”’ said 
John Brown. 

“I hope you will do nothing of the kind,” 
I replied, feeling a little indignant. 

“fin glad to hear it,’ he said quietly. 
“By-the-bye, what's your name?” 

“Gertrude Graham. My father called 
me ‘Crertie.’ ”’ 

“Then I shall cail you ‘Gertie,’ 
object ?”’ 

“Not much.”’ 

“One's obliged to address persons by 
name sometimes, and, of all words in the 
language, ‘iniss’ isto me the most detesta- 
ble.” 

“IT don’t see anything objectiona einthe 
word. It is the cominon title of all English 
young ladies, isn’t it?” 


both par- 


looks as if 
land at sun- 


Do you 


Thought you'd like to know bow she | 


much. | 


ee 


“There's another contemptable expres- | 


sion—‘tyoung lady’ !"’ he said, knitting his 
brows, 

‘Would you bave all men and 
called ‘citizen’ and 
laughed, 

“Oh, Din not a red republican ! 
ess’ would be as hatelul as ‘iiss’ under 
certain conditions. Associations make 
words pleasant or detestable.”’ 

“And associations make the 
‘young ladies’ unpleasant to you.” 

Yen," 

He dropped his elbows on the bulwark of 
the ship, and his bearded chin in the palins 
of his hands, and, puffing at his) pipe, look- 
ed out to sea, while | ruiminated on the odd 
and not flattering observations of this 
strange fisherinan. 

And there he rested, seeming to have for- 
gotten ine, until a man dressed ever so 
much better than he caine to his side and 
spoke to himin alow voice. John Browp 
nodded, slipped his pipe into his pocket, 


women 
‘citizeness’?"" J 


‘Citizen- 


name of 


| and turning to me, said— 


and, if it don't drop altogether, the breeze | 


is likely to bein our favor, Any way, I 
don'tthink weshall get to London to-night. 
Does that frighten you?” 

IT shook my head, and I dare say that he 
aaw | was pleased. 

“When did you 
asked presentiy. 

“Eleven.” 

“Getting hungry ?” 

I nodded. 

We did not talk much. 

He pointed outa thin line o. smoke right 
on the horizou aud told tne it was a steamer 


have luncheon?’’ he 


and a square white sail, which he sald was | 


a brig, and a brown-sailed boat as like the 
French fishing-Uoats as could be, I thought, 
but be called it an Enylishinan. 

It surpris fine that he could distinguish 


these peculiarities 8o far distant; but he 
ecertalniv ! ’ ? ty eyes ie wit ‘ 
kind otcryastallir appearance which I have 
seen in 10 others : 

We had Ww move ce when the great 


sail was being rearranged, and that proved 


“Dinner is served. Will vou give me the 
pleasure of your company ?”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
LITTLE LADY LINTON'S DIARY CONTINUED, 


OHN BROWN helped me to go down- 
| stairs, though the movement of the boat 
ey was now so regular that I could have 
very well densended alone; and, when he 
had thrown oft my great-coat, I went into 
the little cabin where Mere Lucas lay to put 
my hair in order. 
fere Lucas was unmistakably asleep, 
and snoring in such contented tones that 
I felt it would be unkind to disturb her; 
so 1 went quietly about my toilet,and, when 
I had make tnyself look as nice as 1 eould, 
I lett her and returned to the larger 
eabin. 

There I found John Brown, but so alter- 
ed in appearance that forthe first moment 
I mistook him for the man who had an- 
nounced that the dinner was ready. 


Instead of his Vellow ollskin dress anal 


great boots, he was dressed in a close-fitting 
suit of blue cloth and a pair hy 
BhHoOes, 

He did not look so preposterous! : 7 
this suit, but still taller and broader. inore 


erect, and hands 


ner than any man I have 


fo me that 1 had not yet got my ‘“sea-legs,”’ | ever seen, I think. 


I found he had a fine fair torehead; and, 
though his hair was cut two short Ww be 
pretty, it had a mice little wave over the 
temples, and was very siiky and glossy. I 
was so perplexed and astonished by this 
change that I cannot recal! what took place 
for the next ten painatss, oncom that | took 
the seat that was placed Ine 0 to 
him, and that the servant, i of serv- 
ing the soup iu a bow!, brought it in two 
brigint little silver cups and turned it into 
our plates, 

I noticed also that the table was covered 
with a fair white damask cloth, and that the 
service was handsomer than that of Madame 
Piqguois, which she prodaces my on fete- 
days—and not then if Monsieur le Cure is 


ex , lest he should consider her guilty | 
of luxury;the forks seeined to be silver,and | 


the knives had white ivory handles,the like 
of which I never had seen before. 

John Brown asked some questions about 
Mere Lucas,and I reptied in a vacant stupid 
manner of which I was only too conscious; 
but I was to a certain degree bewildered by 
tis unlooked for aspect of affairs, and very 
much embarrassed by the presence of the 
well-dressed servant, who, standing behind 
his master, looked at nein an impudentaly 
way, and seemed to be listening to every 
word IT uttered, 

John Brown, I faney, saw that I was un- 
der constraint, and, when the servant— 
whose name, I found, was Barton—bad 
served the fish, he, with a motion of his 
hand, disinissed him fromthe cabin. Then 
I nade an effort to be at ease. 

“Did you catch this fish ?” [I asked. 

“No,” he rephed, siniling. ‘I don’t care 
much for fishing.” 

“Then you don’t get your living by fish- 


ing ?”’ 

He shook his head and laughed. 

“What made you think I did?’ he 
asked, 

“You Jooked more like a fisherman 


than Mere Lucas’s brother-in-law.”’ 

“Ah,vou have forined your idea of tisher- 
men from picture books?” 

“Frou what Mere Lucas has told me, and 
from what I bave read in poeins.”’ 

‘There's something in common between 
Mere Lucas and some poets.”’ 

“And then this ship is mot much unlike 
the other ships at Noailles, except that it is 
cleaner and basn’ta great hole in the cen- 
tre.’ 

“True. The Tub was a fishing-smack 
once upon a time—and a very = highly- 
flavored one too until it was purified; and 
just over our heads was that hole in the 
centre you speak of. Only a yearago there 
were fish where we are nhow—a inass of 
slippery things higher than you cau reach 
above your head,’ 

Looking round the cabin, with its va- 
nished deal wainscot and ceiling, its white 
floor, its cousfortable chairs and rugs, and 
the table covered with glittering glass and 








| their utmost to avoid bu 


“Yes. Marie's cousin at Avraneches sent 
her pieces of music qaite modern, and sie 
played them, and I was never, tred of 
listening. Do you knew ‘Suayita’ ?"’ 

“No, 

“That was iny favarite.” 

1 stopped, for it came into mind that 


I miglt never hear the bar and iny 
tavorite air njand! ot Madaiiie 
Piquois and Marie Jeanne, and 


how Maurie, on my last visitto them, had 
satdown and played “Suavita’’ to please 
me,as she tand how she played false 


notes and wept allthe time, while Jeanne 


and Madame Piquois, sitting with me on 
the sofa, were bitin one and «doing 

ng fnto tears 
with me, 

My heart ached bitterly with these recol- 
lections. 

I laid down my knife and fork 5 sere 
and drew out my handkerchief turtively 
lest John Brown should see that 1 was cry- 
ing. 

I saw him glance at ine; and then as he 
kept his eyes fixed on his plate and said 
nothing, I concluded that he knew how 
these inemories affected ine. 

“And what kind of country is there about 
Neufbourg, Gertie?’”’ he usked, after a 

use, 

“Oh, the most beautiful in the world, I 
think,” said I—“at least, [saw nothing so 
nice in all the route to Noailles! You can 
find everything that is beautiful there. 
From the hill-tops you look leagues and 
leagues ot woods right away to St. Michael's 
Rock standing up out of the sea; and from 
the valleys you look up ravines that are 
blue with byacinths in spring and purple 
with fox-gloves later on, and where the 
river goes tumbling along its rocky course 


| at the foot of the woods there are thousands 


| what a noise the 


| Michael cheated the Devil! 





| body melted the icicles 


plate, it was difficult to realize the fact | 


which Jobn Brown stated ; and it was diffi- 
cult also to fancy John Brown with dry 
tish-scales on his finger-nails like the fisher- 
men at Noailles, 

“What do you use your ship for now?” I 
asked. 

“For running away fromm the old world 
in search of a new.” 

“T should think that Captain Cook dis- 
covered all that was worth tinding.”’ 

“Not he. He left the would litthe worse 
than he found it. It’s the other Cook who 
has spoiled it. There's little to be hoped 
for after the cheap excursion.” 

“You didn't expect to find anything un- 
discovered on the coust of Norimandy, did 
you?” 


“Not much, Gertie. My heart fell when 


| T saw that somebody's royal Windsor starch 


| chord, does she?’ 


was to be had in packets at the chandler's 
shop in Noailles, I taney I must have 
been reflecting upon the hopelessness of 
Normandy when you cameto revive my 
cournge.”’ 

oy y”” 

“You. Such a child as you might live in 
the world | am looking for.’’ 

I undersiand—at least, 1 think so—now 
what be meant; but I did not at the time, 
and IT was anything but pleased to be taken 
as the type ota little savage ; 
being ealled a child. He bad his eves upon 
ine and taughed, perhaps because of iny 
displeasure. 

*You don't like that, Gertie,’’ said he. 
“You think you have some claim to the 
advanced stage of civilization after spending 
a dozen franes on a fashionable bonnet at 
Bayeaux—eh? When you come to know 
how vulgar and talse and heartless and 
soulless are the people of the old world,you 
will think 1 paid 
faneving that you bore 
them.” 

“T am sure you are in errorabout me and 
Neufbourg,”’ said I, after a little reflection. 
“Neufbourg is notin a desert and I am not 
at all like Pocahontas.” 

“Tell ime all about Neufbourg,”’ 
he. 

“What do you want to know ?” 

“In the first place, is there a piano 
there?” 

“No.” 

“That's to its credit.”’ 

“Why? Don’t you like music?” 

“Yes, I do like music; and that is why I 
dislike pianos.”’ 

“T don’t understand that. Instrumental 
music is very nice, and the better the in- 
struinent the more agreeable I should think 
the sounds must be. The piano, 1 ain told 


no iesemblance to 


said 


is better than the harpsichord. I have 
listened to Madaine Piquois’s barpsichord 
with great pleasur but anny OF could 
1 it and replaced the brok« 
strings, It would have easanter st 


to hear. 
Ah, Madaine Piquois p 
be asked. 


SSCSSCS a uar psl- 


IT had come to an 


| the world for a wager, and 


| 


and thousands of primroses and snowdrops 
that hang over the water, and yellow irises 
and all kinds of orchids; and, when the 
apples arein flower, you can tell where 
there are dwellings by the patches of pink 
bloom that smother thein up. Tnen there 
are two rivers, neither very large; but, oh, 
Canse makes when it 
bounces down the great rocks where St. 
And the Can- 
son is not inueh quieter when it makes the 
fall by the Pas au Diable—the rivers look 
largeenough then, I assure you.’’ 

“Wait,” said John Brown; ‘you are run- 
ning on tooquickly. Ishould like to know 
how the Devil was cheated.”’ 

1 told him how the Devil bought the 
glittering palace made by St. Michael, and 
how, when he entered it, the heat of his 
of which it was 
formed, and as the peasants believe,inade 
the cascade for perpetuity. 

And it suprised me to see how much 
pleasure Joon Brown took in this legend, 
which of course is quite without foundation 
of fact. 

“And that Pas au Diable,’’ he said, when 
end of the story—“that 
sounds as if it should bave something to do 
with the history of inv unfortunate friend. 
Did St. Michael serve him badly there ?” 

“Oh, he served him worse than ever 
there !” said I; and J] narrated how the 
Devil and St. Michael started to race round 
how the saint 
tripped up the sinner and kicked him right 
across the valley on tothe bard rocks oppo- 
site, where the marks of the horns and his 
hoots are shown now. 

“Have you seen the inarks,Gertie?’ asked 
John Brown gravely. 

“Oh, yes!’ said I. “But his horns were 
wonderfully close together, and his toes 
very wide apart. Of course you know I 
don’t believe the story.” 

‘Don't you ?” said he. “Well, I’m glad 
to hear it, forthe saint's sake, Are there 
any more evidence of the Devil’s residence 
at Neutbourg ?” 

“Only the needle. That's a great rock 
pointed at the top, and as tall as the mast of 
a ship. 

it is said that, if one watches at mid- 
night it may be seen to turn around three 
tines, 

‘‘But no one has had the courage to do 


| that for a long time, for the ivy about its 


alsol resented | 


| sieur ie Maire 


base is as thick round as my arin.”’ 

‘Does every one in Neutbourg believe 
these traditions—except you ?” 

“No; Madame Piquois doesn't, and ™ 
don't think Monsieur l’Abbe does,although 
he will never tel! you what be thinks on 
the subject, because he naturally doesn’t 
wish to shake the faith of his people. Mon- 
wouldn’t allow that these 
things are true, for he isa Republican, and 


| won't believe in anything.” 


you acowpliment in 


“Ah, ] suppose he goes about undoing 
all the work of Monsieur le Cure ?”’ 

““No; he has too much occupation in bis 
fields and with the cows to interfere with 
other people's occu pation;only it’s generally 
understood that he doesn’t believe in any- 
thing. Then there are several families of 
educated people—rentiers, you know, who 


| couldn't believe in such things—-people who 


wear sabots only on week-days, an 
wear caps at all.’’ 

“Oh, there are folk who wear boots on 
Sunday !"’ 

“Of course there are,’’ I said, getting 4 
little impatient at his density. “Madame 
Piquois has ber dresses from Paris. Every 
spring and autumn she receives iliustrated 
catalogues from the Bon Marche and the 
Louvre at Paris.”’ 

“That seems unwise. What is the use of 
putting on fine clothes it no one is to see 


them ?”’ 


never 


‘But they are seen,’’ I cried. “Every 
Sunday, when it is fine, we walk along the 
srande route towards St. Denis, and tue 


t. 


Denis walk out towards \¢ 

ourg, and, when they meet and stop to say 
‘Bonjour, they take notice of everything 
you ve got on.”’ 


4 
people of St. 
, 
| 
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“But you didn't indulge in such folly, 
surely ?” 

“If IT didn’t,it was for no want of curiosity. 
I should have liked adress from Paris | 
above all things, if papa had been rich 
enough to afford it.” 

I thought this would disgust John Brown 
for his ideal seemed to me «a poor hall- 
witted barbarian who believed in fabulous 
stories, and T did not wish him to class ime 
ainong such creatures, But I saw no sign 
of contempt in his face, though I tried to 
find oct from his expression what he 
thought of me. | 

He leane lt back in his chair and looked 
at ine tixedly with his clear blue eyes, and | 
l could not discover what his thoughts 
were ; only I thought that his feeling must | 
be a kindly one from the repose of his face. 

Barton came to take away tlie roast. 

“Let us go up on deck,” said John 
Brown ; “the evening should Le very fine. 
You need not fear the waves now. Put | 
something warm about your shoulders, and 
you ean dispense with the oilskins, Do you 
think you can walk steadily now, or shall 
I wait for you?” 

“T can walk alone well now. 1 will come 
up as soon 1 have seen that Mere Lucas is 
confortable.” 

“Good. We can continue our serious 
talk and watch the stars coine out at the 
same time.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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The Doctor’s Secret. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 





inysteries, Harry,’’ said 
James Coburn to his voung brother-in- 
law, Harry Marshfield, “and froin all 
you have said, there is certainly some imys- 
tery in Dr. Carter's life. 

“If he is the honorable, upright man you 
represent him, why does he refuse your in- 
Vitation ?”’ 

“He says he may not bea guest in any 
honest inan’s home, aud yet he assures ime 
his hands are free from any crime. 

“Whatever he is, whatever he nay have 
done, he certainly saved my life.” 

“Is he really a physician ?” 

“Yes, and a inmost skilful one, but he con- 
fines his practice entirely to the poor, 

“His entire day is passed in visiting 
amongstthe wretchedly poor, while he 
spends his large income entircly in acts of 
charity.” 

“A young man, Harry?” 

“Nearing forty, I should judge. His hair 
is streaked with grey,his forehead is lightly 
furrowed, but his eyes are brightand solt— | 
beautiful eyes, James. 

“No one could ineet their frank, yet sad 
gaze, and believe the inan capable of wrong 
doing.” 

“Yet hisown words prove he has some 
cause to feel shame. 

“His own life looks like one of expiation 
for sone grave offence or crime.”’ 

“All that istrue. And yet,in spite of it,I 
love him and trust him.” 

“And you wish me to call and invite him 
to visit us, since he refuses your invita- | 
tion?” 

“Not if it is unpleasant for you to do so, 
Jamies. 

“T asked Hattie before I called myself, | 
and it you had not been absent, should cer- | 
tainly have consulted you before inviting 
any guest to your house,” 

“Pshbaw! Harry. The houseis yours and 
Christie’s, as much as imine. 

“But I will call upon your mysterious 
friend with you now, if you wish.” 

Harry gladly accepted the offer, and in a 
short time the visitors were shown to Dr. 
Carter’s room. 

Louis Carter was a tall, fine-figured man, 
carrying his head well upon broad shoul- | 
ders, and moving with the easy grace of one 
accustomed to polite society. 

His face had noble features, a broad, full 
brow, a sensitive tnouth, and eyes of clear- 
est brown, large and expressive. 

Over all wasan air of profound melan- 
choly, and yet one felt instinctively that 
there was no sin hidden beneath the noble 
brow. 

A half hour of ordinary chit-chat ended 
by James Coburn’s warm!y  seconding 
Harry’s invitation. | 

A look of profound gratitude wasthe first | 
answer to bis request. 

Then Dr. Carter’s said— 

“I thank you for your invitation, but I 
must decline it.” 

Then, as if the words were torced from 
him, he added— 

“IT beg you will not urge me, for the pain 
I feel in retusing is inuch deeper than you | 
can imagine.”’ 
Me. sy yourself, then, and accept,’’ said | 

arry. 

a | Sennot. I may not explain my rea- 
sons, for there are others whose secret I 
carry. 

‘But it is fifteen years since iny foot has | 
passed the threshold of a hoine, save those 
abodes of wretchedness where 1 might 
carry soine poor cotnfort, 

‘It is fifieen years since ny hand hasfelt 
the clasp of friendship.’’ 

“And yet that band is free from crite? 
You told me so,” said Harry, “and again I 
urge you to come to us, and let me try to 
lighten this heavy burden you carry for the 
sin of another.”’ 

Ayain Jaines urged the invitation, and 
finally the doctor consented to tnake asbhort 





| DON’T like 





visit to Oakdale, as James Coburn calied 
his pretty hone. 

lt was bal | ™“b 4 Cc Nove 
evening, when the three droveto the ler 
where Harry's sisters, Hattie Coburn and 


Christie Marshtield, waited to receive their 


yy uests, 


| and greater still 


| and a desolate home in 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


It would have been impossible to find a 
greater contrast to the melancholy stranger 


| than was presented by Christie Marshtield,a 


irl of eighteen, pretty as a flower, without 
ing a paragon of beauty,retined and sen- 
sible, and yeta very sunbeam, full of the 
vivacity of youth, perfect health, and hap- 


| piness, 


Her loving, girlish heart, hitherto de- 
veted to her brother Harry, her playmate 


| and her compa:ion since they were chil- 


dren at their mother's knee, already turned 
with warmest gratitude to the man to whom 
he owed his life, under Providence, 

When Hattie had spoken the words of 
welcome « hostess tnust speak, with some- 
thing more straight from her sisterly love, 
Christie frankly placed her little white 
hand in the reluctant one the doctor was 
forced by her momeut to extend. 

“We can never thank you, Dr. Carter,” 
she said, lifting her soft blue eyes, dewy 
with emotion; ‘bat we are very glad you 


, are here to know we are not ungrateful for 


the service you rendered all of us, 

“Not,” she added, “that this sea race 
is good for much, but, you understand, we 
are used to having him near us.’ 

Harry's quick repartee was to save the 
doctor the necessity of immediate reply, 
for they all noticed the pallor of the noble 
tace. 

But before the evening was over, Dr. Car- 
ter proved himself a most entertaining ad- 
dition to the home circle. 

The next day, and for the days that num- 
bered a lortuigut, Dr. Carter found himself 
still an honored guest at Oakdale, 

It was simply naturalin the routine of 
the household that he should frequentl y 
becoine Christie's charge. 


Hattie had two little ones and her house- 


hold duties also to inake heavy demands 
upon her time. 
James and Harry were partners in a 


flourishing business,and were ofgen obliged 
to excuse theimselves for absence from a 
host's pleasant duties, 

jut Christie seemed to have no duties so 
imperative that she could not leave them 
to fillallor any gaps left by the other 
three. 

She had her own low pony carriage, and 
in this she introduced the doctorto all the 
beautiful scenery in the vicinity. 

Her piano was a great” resource, and the 
doctor never wearied of her conversation. 

It was certainly by the law of contrast 
that there sprang up a strong affection be- 
tween the light-hearted girl and the sorrow 
stricken tnan, but they becaine fast triends 
in their first hours of intercourse. 

To the others the great disparity of age, 
of disposition, seemed a 
bar to any stronger etmotion than that of 
friendship being awakened, and they were 
glad to see thattheir guest gradually be 
came far nore cheerful in the pleasant home 
atinosphere. 

The second week of his sojourn was over 
when oue evening Dr. Carter received two 
letters, 

Harry found him alone in the library, 
with one of these letters grasped in his 
hand, his face ashy pale, his eves full of 
sorrow, and yet with an inexplicable air of 


“And now, having told you all, giving 
you full permission to repeat iny sad story 
to your family, I must bid you farewell. 

“You must not leave us yet."’ 

“T inust. Blameme it you will, laugh at 
me for an idiot, when I teil you that I, an 
outeast, the son of a criminal, love your 
sister Cliriatie.’’ 

“And Christie ?"’ 

“Do you think I would so outrage your 
generous hospitality as totry to win her 
pure young heart? 

“Tain to her but a 
aged man,to whortn she has been 
the mere goodness of her nature. 

‘*Butshe is to me the one woman to whom 
my crushed, lonely heart bas ever 
opened. 

**Let me go from her while my secret is 
still my own, Harry. 


nad froin 


fervent prayers of an unhappy exile froin 
all home joys.”’ 

“Stay with us until to-morrow," Harry 
urged, ‘and I will put no obstacle in your 
way, if you still insg@s upon leaving us, 

“And now, will you rest bere while I 
spare vou a second recital of your sor- 
rows?” 

Ile left the library as he spoke, and Dr. 
Carter bowed his head upon the table be- 
fore him, in an agony of despairing 
grief, 

Iiven to hitnself he bad not 
acknowledged how profound avas the 
he felt tor Christie Marshfield, how heavy 
a burden these two weeks had added to his 
already over-laden heart. 

It never occurred to him to pour out his 
love to her, to ask a return. 

It would have seemed to him a_ positive 
criine to seek to link her happy life with bis 
legacy of shame, 

Time sped by in the silence of the lonely 
rocin, the evening shadows gathered there, 
and atillthe motionless figure was bowed 
in silent agony, unheéding all but mental 
pain. 

There was a soft rustle in the dim room,a 
light footfal! upon the thick carpet, but Dr. 
Carter did not move until a band, soft and 
cool, fell upon his own fevered one, 

Then he started, to see Christie standing 
before him, all the light-hearted gaiety of 
her face replaced by an earnest gravity that 
ennobled every teature. 


“Dr. Carter,” she said, andin her voice 


heart of the noblest man I ever knew. 

“T cannot fora false delicacy let it go froin 
me. 

“Do not judge me unmaidenly if 1 tell 


life. 
have told you iy life.” 

“He has told me all.” 

“And you come to me?” 

“T comme to you.”’ 

“Yon pity me. You would give me your 





relief upon it, as if grief was mingled with | 


sense of freedom, 
“My friend,”’ he said, holding out his 
hand to Harry, ‘1 owe it to you, now that 1 


| au free to speak, to tell youof ny Lusiness 


here and its tersination, 

“You must remember, altnough I could 
not speak plainly betore, that LT told) you 
there were grave reasons for my declinging 
your kindly-urged hospitality. 

“Fifteen yeurs ago I left this 
iny birthplace and ny home for 
three vears, because iny father was a—a— 
—his voice became choked, his) breathing 
hard—*inurderer, who fled from justice.’’, 

“Your father!’ Harry cried, borror 
stricken. 

“You will searcely remember the case, 
My mother died when I was a mere boy, 
and iny Jather sought diversion from grief 
drinking, and the 


town, 


” 


excitement of vambling. 


sympathy.” 

“T love you!” 

It was impossible to doubt her. 

in the soft blue eyes there was a brave, 
true light of womanly love, that dared the 





twenty- | 


| ter continues his acts of self-devoted 


“He was cursed with wealth, and I too in- 


herited riches froin miy mother. 

“There was no inotive for exertion in bu- 
siness, and the idle time was 800n tilled, as 
I have said, with the excitement ofa = gaim- 
bler’s lile. 


“It was in the quarrel of a card-table that | 


my father struck a fatal blow, that branded 
him with the mnark of Cain. 

“He fled trom justice, 
whither. 


no one knew 


“—T soon found my own position unendur- | 


able, and left my bone tor the place where 
you first found ime. 

“ «T took ty mother’s name, and iny law- 
yers sent me the income from ier 
estate. 


ercising ny profession only where there 
seemed no other hand t> bring relief save 


mine, laden with the shame of my father’s | 


sin. 

7] saved life, earnestly praying it 
be accepted in atonement.” 

“Surely, if ever the prayers 
heart are heard, yours must 
said Harry. 

“Tn all these years,"’ the doetor continued 
“| heard no word from iy father, never 
knowing if he lived, or had died in exile, 
until a month ago. 

“Then through my lawyers, I 


eight 


noble 
been,”’ 


ofa 
liave 


received a 


letter written by a pli\sician, who was atl 
tending «ny father in a fatal ness, 

“There was no 6 vive! by whie I 
ceonlid find nv wa tir Chiat he ibed, a j 
was earnestiy « reated | to seek 

“T ~ay tters hat 
memmy father is dead. 

“He died asincere penitent, and his last 


| letter Is written Ww we, 


| dietates of custom rather than 


send away 
broken-hearted a love fully returned. 


if 
} 


melancholy, middle- | 
ti | dead are carried up to the stars by the 


“It cannot harm her in her happy life to | 
have a love that will never be revealed, the 


your love is the most precious pift of iny | 


“Christie,” the doctor cried, “he cannot | 


3 





Bric-a-Brac 

Bait.—The first instance of the accept- 
ance of bail, asa means of escaping ii pris- 
onment for a tine, was in the case of Cas, 
son of Cincinnatus, The youth bad killed 
a companion ina drunken brawi, and con- 
sidering himself rejndged fled into Etruria 
and thus forfeited his recognizance. 

THe FULL Moon.—The natives of 
of Oceanica believe that the souls o 








rts 
the 


rising moon, which is grent and small ac- 
cording to the number it has to bear. This 


| is an arrangement which makes necessary 





before | 
love | 





was the saune earnest purpose which was 
mirrored upon her fair tace, “my brother 
has told me that Ihave won a place in the | 





Tt was the act of a noble, generous heart, | 
and Dr, Carter accepted it humbly, and yet) 


with a dcep happiness he bad never hoped 
to feel. 

There was a long, earnest conversation in 
the library before he was really convinced 


that it was for Christie’s happiness as well | 


ashis own, that Harry 
when he onee knew this, there fell) from 
his face for ever the cruel inask of suffering 
ithad worn for fitleen years. 

Still keeping his meotaer’s name, Dr. Car- 
char- 
itv avd daty, but he no longer refuses to 
meet his feliow nen in their homes, or to 
weicoine them to bisown, 

And ever by his) side, sharing his self- 
imposed duties, brightening his lite, mak- 
ing his home abeaven of reat and peace, 
Christie, his wife, proves bis blessing and 
comfort, his helpuiate, in the deepest, holi- 
jest sense of the beautiful word, 

—_— —«_ OS —- — 
{0 LES FOR Liew.—Never ridicule sacred 
things or What otners nay esteem as such, 


however absurd they may appear to 
you. 
” Never show levity when people are en- 
gaged in worship. 

Never resent a supposed injury till you 


know the views and motives of the author 
of it, and on no occasion relate it. 

Aiways take the part of an absent person, 
who is censured in company, 80 far as truth 


" : | ¢ ropriety will allow. 
“I secluded myself froin all society, ex- | and prop 5 


Never to think worse of another on ac- 
count of his differing froua you in political 
and religious subjects, 

Not to dispute with aman who is more 
than seventy years of age, nor with a 
woman, uor with any sert of an enthu- 
siast, 

Not to affect wo be witty, or to jest so as to 
burt the feelings of another. 

To say as little as possible of yourself and 
those who are near you. 

To aim at cheerfulness without levity. 

Never to court the favor of the rich by 
flattering their vanities or their riches, 


To speak with calmness and deliberation 
on all occasions, especially of circurnstances 
which tend t» irritate. 

Ire | ntiv to review luct al 

, . ve 

—— © ~_ 
HE fathe f bis j ~ 4 

iv ear i tne pi eas r ad 
I r els W n het kK a ack al the 


cherry tree. 


had spoken, but | 


the further dogima that most deaths occur at 
full moor, 

A QUEER HALLUCINATION.—A lady in 
Washington relates the following : ‘A ‘rich 
master wachinimt, every now and then, tan- 
cies he is a boiler and about to burst. Ie 
throws himself prone upon the floor and in- 
sists upon his tamily drenching bim with 
oold water. They always so huwmor hiin. 
When about half drowned bis right senses 


return, and, to all intents and Purposes, 
for weeks at a time, be is a sober, 
clear-headed, money-making  Lusiness 


man,” 


CaRps.—It was customary in the early 
part ofthe last century to utilize caisused 
playing cards as visiting cards by writing 
the owner's name thereon; nessayos were 
also written and lettin the same manner. 
In Plate 1V. of Hlogarth's “Marriage a ia 
Mode,” several of these cards are repre- 
sented lying on the floor. On one of them 
the painter has satirized the ignoranse of 
the upper classes by inscribingon it “Count 
Basset begs to no how Lade Squander sleapt 
last nite.” 


CHeratina.—Louls XIV. himself was 
not free from the vice of cheating. One day 
he was playing with the Marquis de Rohan 
his first valet de chambre. ‘1 have got 
four kings,’ said Louis. The Marquis sus- 
pected a trick, as he held aking bimeelf, 
and the heathen Chineo was not yet in. 
vented, ‘I have got tive knaves,’ capped 
the Marquis, ‘How can that be?’ *On the 
saine principle of your Majesty, who in- 
cludes himself. Four knaves in hand and 
myself ake five.’ A knave iscalied valet 
in French. 


LEAP YEAR.—A hint or two as to old- 
time leap-year privileges or penalties may 
be found in the following from a boo 
printed over acentury ago: “Albeit it is 
nowe bec&ine a part of the common law in 
regard to social relations of life that,as often 
as every bissextile year doth return, the 
ladyes have sole the privilege curin: the 
tine itcontinueth of inaking loveto the 
men, which they do either by words or by 
looks, as to them seemeoth preferable; and, 


moreover, no inan will be entitled to the 
benefit of the clergy who doth in anywisxe 
treat her propasal with slight or con. 
turmely.” 


WomMEN BARBERS.—Sornetimes the best 
Japanese barbers are women. As ina Japa- 
nese family the shaving ot the children’s 
heads is « regular duty as iniperatively eus- 
tomary as the Saturday night's yeneral 
ablutions are amony families where Sabbath 
and Sunday sehools are old institutions; #9 
nearly all Japanese women acquire a deft- 
ness and delicacy of tact with the razor that 
rival professional touch and skill The 
girlsand boys ure not considered dressed 
or perfectly clean until they sealps in the 
chosen portions are oouteatilt polished. The 
inale barbers of the period are stout conser 
valives, resisting wordily the foreign cus 
toi of the hairy foreigners who wear beards 
moustaches, and full heads of hair. 


In Cuina.—In China every taster is 
bound by law to procure his slave a wife 
before he is thirty vears of age, and no mas 
ter would be willing to face the publie een- 
sure that would follow the refusal of tiis 
right, or of effecting any sale that would in- 
volve the separation of his married slaves, 
The children.of course, belong to the master 
and are called by his name, but sometimes 
the slave will smuggle a child over his tuas 
ter’s fence, where he is educated, grows up, 
and perhaps earns sufficient money to re- 
deem his parents from bondage. In some 
cases slaves escape to distant lands, and it 
may be interesting to reinark here that 
inany of the California itomigrants are said 
to be runaway slaves, who would never 
think of returning totheir native villages 
until they have saved sufficient money to 
buy them outoftheir present vassalage to 
secret societies, and then to redeem thermn- 
selves from the bands of their forimer 
owners, 


Busu Doctors.—“Bush,” or herb doe- 
tors are more popular among the negroesof 
soe BecltiOnS than others, saves a corres 
pondent. “In case of sickness, if they e1n- 
ploy @ white »hysician,and the patient does 
not get well in two or three days, they send 
him off and yo to a *busn doctor.’ This one 
of thein said t me, was really the gost 
sensible thing to do, because a white doctor 
charges aCollar every tiine you yo to see 
him, and you have to pay for the inedicines 
besides; but a bush deetor will give ra ad 
vice and boil youupa big bottle of wvedicine 
all for twenty-five cents. Perhaps the iiost 
logical of all their remedies is that for an 


4 
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elongated palate. They wind the top uncost 
lock of hair on the patients head around a 
stick, LWist It a8 Clome tothe head as poss 
and fasten it in that position It is ev 

L Lisi taetase pull the palial J t ~ 
proper place They 
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TOGETHER. 





BY &. Foun. 





‘Sweet’? he murmared, bending low, 
"Wind and wiviry weather 
Mearts of oak in frelizght's glow 
Bind more close together, 
Storm and wintry weather 
Biad more close together," 


*Bweet,’’ he whispered in my ear, 
‘Springing Is the heather, 
Let us wander without fear, 
You aud I together; 
‘Mouget the Bowers and heather, 
You and I together."' 


When the winter came apace, 
Windand wiitry weather, 
He had found a fairer face, 
Wandering in the heather. 
Storm and wintry weather 
Bind thei close together.'* 
— 


Thorns and Blossoms 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,’ “HER 
MOTHER'S CRIME,’ “‘A BROKEN 


_— 





WEDDING RING,’ “MABEL 


MAY, ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXV.—[CONTINUED.] 
TILL you follow me, Monica?’ she 
/ maid. 

“I knew that tone of voice well. 
Itfiozsthe blood in my veins. Still in 
my happy ignorance, [ wtid to myself that 
noone could part me feom my lover; no 
matter what any one did,or thought,I could 
not be parted frome bin, 

“My mother led the w,.y to her own bou- 

doir, the same pretty rouvi you were in 
yoster lay. 
“ elt she had sat down, she would have 
looked less terrible to ine. There she was, 
so proud, stall, so stately, her eyes flash. 
ingoulnousty and dark frowns on her 
brow. 

“[ romamber, Violet, the very square of 
earpeton which I stood; I remember the 
red rose that came peeping in at the win- 
dow, 

“My mother looked at ine for some min- 
utes in silence; then she said 

“oT am trying not to be angry, Monica; 
Iwant you to tell me .he meaning of 
this.’ ° 
“She placed my lover's letter in’ my 
hinds. My tears fel upon it) hot and 
fast. 

“It wass> touching, so beautifui. T won- 
dered that she herself could read it with. 
out leans, 

“—t told how he lové] me, and how 
every hopeof his bright eager young lity 
was wrapped up in me, 

'‘TLantrying,’ repeated inv mother, ‘not 
tobe angry. Weinust not be too hard on 
the faults and follies of youth. 

“How this boy found the audacity to write 
this letter Teannot think! Ido not blame 
you; lshall noteven ask you any ques- 
tions about it; but, anderstand, the non- 
sense must be ended at once. Read that 
letter through.’ 

“Tf read it through tny fast-falling tears. 

You see,’ said my mother haughtily, 
‘how tar the young man's presumption 
leads bis, 

“A young penniless soldier, and vet he 
asks forthe hand of inv daughter! Think- 
ing of the brilliant mateh that Marguerite 
IS making causes ine to feel more lenisnt, 
or L should send the letcer to his father,ana 
advise bin to use a horsewhip.’ 

“¢*L Jove bim mother,’ TP said. ‘and Tshall 
never love any oue else while T live.’ 

“She laughed, Violet—such a laugh; I 
bear it now in my dreams. 

“A schoolgirl of your age knows) noth- 
ing of love, should) Know nothing of it. 
The word has noteven «a decent sound on 
your lips; it has not, indeed, 

“eT do not know, T cannot tell what the 


world is coming to whena child of your aye | 


talks about love, 

“You may be sure of this, that, if IT bear 
the word again, I will lock you up in your 
rooin, and give you bread and water for a 
day or two lo bring you to your senses. I 
will ask no questions ; pechaps, if I knew 
the wholetruath, | should be imore distress- 
ed, more augry than Tam, 

“+P will answer this letter, I shall tell 
hiin that be must not come to the house 
again. 

“*T should not like to resort to stronger 
measures, such as forcing Mr. Caerlyou to 


resign the living which is in your brother's | \ 
) that when it was done and beyond recall | 


if. 

“DT shall write to the young man and tell 
him what I think of bis impertinence, for- 
bid him to speak to you again, and, a8 seou 
asour visitors leave us, we shall go to 
Mount Avon.’ 

“Soinafew minutes all the brightness 
was taken froin my lite. 
my mother's face, 


“There was no softening, no relenting ; if | 


was so proud, so) cold, so cruel that iny 
heart sank, 

“Should I never see my brave young 
loveragain? 1 havea faint reeollection of 
clinging to her, of kneeling to ask her tw 
take pity on me, because I was so young, 
and T loved hit se. 


“T remember falling with tny face to- | 


wards the vround; and then all was a 
blank to me, a terrible blank. 

ad 8 | pw Lie 1a) 8 passe j | cannot tell I 
was never Corns is ! ytl y but t 
‘ horrible pain Line ne r e blank 
Asal recovered, 1 @ ever spoke to me of 


my lover; I never heard his name. 


“But 1 saw hin 


| lett Ryverswell—on!ly once. It does not 


inatter how, 

“T have never seen bim since. I was 
with hin: nearly aunhour. He held me in 
his aris, he kissed ine, and we swore to be 
true to each other until death, 

“Violet, you must not think I am iad; 
but I feel the loving claspof those arms and 
the warmth of those kisses now, 

“Wesworeto be true to each other, 
and weshbulleach keepour vow. 

“Ido notthink any two in the world 
have ever loved cach other as we do, Itisall 
hopeless. 

“I know that, after we reached Mount 
Avon, my mother bad many letters froin 
hiin—I know that he wrote often to me: 
but she returned all his letters unopened. 
I write to him whenever I have a chance 
of posting tho letters unknown to iny_ ino- 
ther. 

“You may think it wrong, Violet; I do 





not. 

“If there had been anything against him 
except his want of money, it would have 
been a different thing; but he is just,brave, 
and generous, with ascorn for all mean- 
ess, 

“Tf there were one blot on his character, 
one stain on histair name, it would seem 
less unjust, less cruel; but there is nothing 
wrong, only that he has no money. 

“He is well-born, well-bred, heis a gen- 
tleman and a soldier, he is brave and = no- 
bie; but he is poor,” 

“It secms very eruel,”’ said Violet, to 
whom this love-story was a revelation. 
“What shall you do, Xtomes?" 

“There is nothing to be done. T shall 
wait for him and Jove him all iny life, just 
as he will love and wait for rie.” 





I looked up into | 


1, Violet, once before we ! y« 


“And in the meantime?” said Violet. 

“Tn the meantine my heart is slowly 
breaking. 

“T live inv life, and try to make the best 
of it. My mother nade ine go to Lon- 
don. 

‘**You are not beautiful like Marguerite,’ 
she said; ‘but you havea style of your 
owl. 

**Youare brighter and more piquant 
than your sister; just now that kind of 
thing is nore in vogue than mere beauty. 
J shall expect you to inake a better match 
than Marguerite.’ 

“And, Violet,” continued Monica, with a 
sinile more sad than tears, “stranye to say, 
and just because | did not want to make 
conquests, T had a crowd of suitors. Ilow 
1 hated thei—savagely alinost! 

“T could never find words cruel enough 
for them; and they liked it—absolutely 
liked it. 

“They said T was original, piquant,clever. 
They made me the rage and> the fashion, 
while I hated them, 

“My mother was delighted. She said 
her daughters would inarry better than 
any other girls, 


kind of men fell in love with ane. It 
would seem like vain boasting if I> told 
yOu. 

. “A duke proposed for me. Only ima 
gine—Ilinight have been a duchess! Matn- 
ia alinost shook ime when I= refused 
hin. 

“A great American millionaire made 
ine an offer, and she went nearly wild with 
delight; but Ltell her each time that a 
fresh suitor coines to ine that IT shall live 
and die true to Paul. 

“Thismorning Lhave hada letter from 
him, and he sivs there is a rumor that his 





| reyimenut, the Black Lancers, will be sent | 


to Africa. 

“Oh, Violet, how aw: I to bear it, dear? I 
nav never see hit azain. 

“{ would rather look onee into his face 
and die than live filty years without seeing 
liiin. R 

“There is one consolation for us, which 
is that, though we are parted from each 
other, we have ainple faith in each other. 
Mytrustin Paul could never die; his 
in ome, IT am  convineed, is equally 
| tirm. 

“Can you imagine whatit is to love one 
! 
| 
| 


| ~ Saag 


| other Interest, vet never to see him, never 
to hear his naine, to be with him only in 

| dreams? ; 

| “Why, Violet, iy life is full of pain, one 

long torture of suspense ! 

“Lhave no hope. Mainma will never 
relent, never consent to my marriage with 
Paul. 

“Only one thing could be of any use to 
us; but it will never happen. If some one 
would die and leave Paula Jarge fortune, 
| She would withdraw her veto at once. A 
year ago Paul wrote to mo and suggested 
that he should get inarried at oueo; he said 


Inyinother would) forgive us; but low 
,eould I say ‘Yes’ and spoil Lis ca- 
| reer? 

“How could he keepa wife who would 


heultv enough to keep hinself ? 


ean help him only every now and then. 
Do you not see, Violet, I should be only a 
drag and a burden ? : 

“In fact, 1 love hitn too well to aceede to 
that wish. 

“IT have no money of my own,”’ Monica 
went on plaintively; ‘“inamina has all. She 
can either leave ine a fortune or deprive 
| me of one, 

“She would not, of course, give me one 
shilling if Linarried Paul. For myself, I 
Jo not mind poverty at all; but I eannot 


drag him down into the depths, It would 
be selfish, and | ve him better than ny 
st ° 

“It seems a sad story,”’ said Violet. “and 
Ido notsee what can be done w help 
you.” ' 
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“Nothing ean be done,” Monica an- 
swered. 

“It is doubly hard for me. Just because 
I want no lovers and do not want maimina 
to think of matrimony in connection with 
ine, l an overwhelined with oflers; even 
our beautiful Marguerite never had so many 
as I have bad: and every fresh offer makes 
iny mother so angry. 

“Only last week that tiresome old Sir 
Thomas Macintosh, who is said to be one of 
the richest inen in England wrote to inam- 
ma and told her—oh, Violet, 1 have no pa- 
tience to repeat it, I have not indeed !—told 
her that he wanted to marry me, and that 
he was so anxious to make ine his wife he 
would settle half his fortune on ine if T 
would consent. 

‘““Mamina implored of me to say ‘Yes.’ 
And in some way, I cannot tell how, Paul 
has beard of it, and written to me. He 
knows I shall be true to him. 

“If ever a girl meansto be true to her 
love and istrue, I am that girl. I shall 
write to Paul to-day. 

‘But he seeins so disheartened. He hears 
these rumors of my lovers, he hears ruin- 
ors of hisregiment going abroad, and he 
secins half distracted.” 

“Write him along cheerful love-letter,”’ 
surgested Violet. 

“Have you ever written a love-letter in 
your life?” asked Monica, 

Violet answered “No,”’ 

“If you had,” said the girl simply, ‘‘you 


would know that it would bethe most diffi- | 


cult thing in the world to write a cheerful 
one in circumstances Jike mine,’’ 
* * * > o 


“Tt does not seem to ine,’ said Monica 
Ryvers to her sister-in-law, “that you will 
ever feel quite at home here.’’ . 

For Monica, suddenly entering one of the 
pretty drawing-rooms in ordinary use, 
found Violet idly seated there, and looking 


| very dispondent. 


“] d®not think TI shall,” she answered— 
“the place is so laryge,so ditferent trom any- 
thing to which I have been accustomed ; 
and I have nothing to occupy me. I was 
much happierin my aunt’s little house, 
And, oh, Moniea, it I had but a garden !”’ 

“A garden!’ cried Monica, in wonder, 
“Why, my dear Violet, you have oneof the 
largest in England. The Ryverswell gar- 
dens are unique.” 

“So they tuay be; but they are not inine,’ 
said Violet. 

“They are your own, inasmuch as they 
belong to Randolph,’’ said Monica. 

“Itis very different,’’ returned Violet. 
“At my old home the garden was my own, 
as it were.”’ 


+] 


CHAPTER XXVL. 
[: every little fracas that took place be- 


tween Violet and the dowager Lady Ry- 
vers Randolph tried to nake peace. 





“And, Violet, you cannot imagine what | 


Hlis mother was hurt, thinking he ought 
to take her side; his wife was angry, feel- 
ing quite sure that) he ought to fight 
her battles ; he himself felt hurt beeause 
Violet, for his sake would not yield) more. 





man with your whole heart, to huve no | 


not bring him one shilling, be who has dif- | 


“His father has little money to spare; he | 


So the shadow deepened, the coldness in- 
creased, 

Not that Randolph leved his wite less— 
if possible, he loved her more--but he felt 
grieved because she did not try to conciiate 
those around her and to accommodate her- 
self to her new circurnstances, 

On the other hand, Violet had always in 
her mind a sense of injury. 

Randolph had deceived her. 

No matter what his object or what his ex- 
cuse, he had deceived her,and there was no 
possibility of forgetting it. 

In-those days she never looked very 
deeply into her heart, she never asked her- 
self if she had loved the young artist bet- 
| terthanshe loved the voung lord; she 
} made no effort to control the thoughts that 
| were against bitin. 

She disliked her present mode of life and 
her surroundings, 

Where other girls would have been com- 
pletely happy, she, owing to her peculiar 
training, was wretched. She longed to run 
about freely, to be useful; she resented the 
inactivity that brought with it no pleasure 
or enjoyine.at. 
| While traveling, she had not felt this 
so much, but, onee at home, the change 
from oid habits was but too perceptible. 
Above all, she felt the loss of the grand old 
garden. 


¥ 


| Certainly at Ryverswell there were acres | 


of land, conservatories, ferneries, forcing- 
houses, gardens laid outin the most ela- 
borate Italian style, flowers of the richest 
rarest, frauitof the most delicate and re- 
cherebe kind; but there was nothing that 
could personally interest her, 

There were any number = of gardeners 
under the skilful head-gardener, a Scotch- 
inan,Who looked upon every leaf and blos- 
soin as sacred,and strongly objected to any 
one else touching them, 

Violet never felt at liberty to ramble 
through the well-kept gardens and gather 
fruit and flowers ; she longed for the quaint 
old-fashioned garden at home, where she 
had done as she liked. 

“Tshould be imuch happier, Monica,” 
she said, ‘uf I hada piece of ground that 
was quite iny own, where the gardeners 
would never interfere,’ 
| And Monica answered quickly that no 

time should be lost in gratifying her wish. 

That very mnorning Monica sought her 
mother, 
She was with Kandolph, looking over 

Sole accounts, when her daughter en- 

tered. 


In her desire her sister-in-] iw, Moniea 
vol that she night run the risk of vexing 
nother, Who was always wretched when 

inv one was especially civil to Violet 


“Mamuna,’’ said Moniea,. 
| Violet is very dull.” 


“Ll am afraid 


“That is Randolph’s business, not mine. 
I should never undertake to auuse a per- 
gon who is ae to be a:mmused,”’ 

“Oh, mamma, Violet is as brightas the 
day,” cried Monica—“naturally, I mean! 
But this norning she seems dull; she 
inisses inany things that she had at her own 
home.”’ 

The dowager’s answer was a scornful 
laugh, which brought a hot flush to the 
young husband's face and an angry light to 
his eyes, 

He controlled bimself however, for he 
never cared to be anything but respectful 
to his mother. 

“Of course,” hastily added Monica, “it 
will be quite different when Violet goes in- 
to society. 

“I can well imagine that just at present 
she does feel dull and lonely. Randolph 
has been busily engaged during the last 
week, and has not been much with her, | 
have been talking to her, and she has told 
ine of something that she would like very 
much.” 

Lady Ryvers went on writing, as though 
she had not heard: but Randolph looked 


up quickly. 
“Tell me, 





“Whatis it?” he asked. 
Monica,”’ 

“She misses the garden at her old home ; 
it seeins that that was her chief delight.” 

Lord Ryvers remeinbered it so well that 
his tace flushed. 

It had been a very paradise to him, and 
he was pleased that she thought of it. 

Monica went on— 

‘These great gardens here do not seem to 
give her much pmasure, She has been say- 
ing how much she should like a_ piece of 
ground all herown, to grow what flowers 
and fruits she likes. 

‘] think itis verv natural; really our 
gardens seem to be made more for our gar- 
deners than ourselves.”’ 

“Of course she can have what ground she 
likes, and doas she likes with it, and in 
it,’’ said Lord Ry vers, 

“She will like to work in it herself,’ re- 
marked Monica. “She likes to» cultivate 
flowers and take care of them.”’ 

“T will go out at once and select a por- 
tion of the garden for her exclusive use,’’ 
said Lord Ryvers. 

“T know exactly what she wants and 
what will please her. I am so glad you 
found it out, Monica.” 

“If your wile wishes also to keep a 
dairy,’’ brokein the dowager, “you will 
inake arrangements for it, | presuine. It is 
quite a new thing for the ladies of Ryvers- 
well to work on their own land !”’ 

‘*Hlow bitterly you speak, mother !’’ cried 
Randolph; while Monica looked away with 
a shrug of her shoulders that was far more 
expressive than words, 

“T speak truthfully. Isay that it is a 
inisfortune when the imustress of a house 
like this has such excessively plebeian 
tastes; itis more unfortunate still when 
the husband encourages them.”’ 

“T do not see how you can call the culti- 
vation of flowers a plebeian taste,’’ said 
Lord Ryvers. 

“Why, mother, 1] have seen you your- 
self basy in the conservalory—busy too 
amongst your lavorite roses !’ 

*You lave never seen ine stain my hands 
with gathering fruit or soil them by weed- 
ing,’”’ Said Lady Ryvers. 

“If your wile intends to work in a garden 
as slie seems to have done, she will never 
be presentable. 

“It is quite anew idea to me. I thought 
only peasant-women used the spade and 
the hoe.”’ 

“You wilfully misunderstand, mother,” 
declared Randolph angrily. “if either of 
iny sisters had expressed such a wish, you 
would most cheeriully have acceded to 
s6 7? 

“It has nothing to do with me,” said the 
dowager sharply. ‘The land, the grounds, 
the house and all belonging to it, are yours. 
lt does nct concern me in the least. You 





can do what you like with your own. I 
inerely warn you that your wife’s tastes are 
plebeian, and that, if you begin to yield to 
the:n, you will not know where to stop. I 
advise vou to refuse to gratify them, and to 
try to elevate them.” 

* You are not Jair, you are not just, mo- 
ther—indeed you are not,’’ returned the 
| young husband gravely. “You look with 
prejudiced eyes at everything that Violet 
wants and wishes,”’ 

“Violet would have been much better 
left where you found her,” said Lady Ky- 
vers conteinptuously. You might as weil 
atteinpt to graft caLbbages on rose-trees as to 
inake a lady of a person who has been ac- 
customed to work in gardens and dairies.” 

Randolph rose hastily from his seat. 
| ‘This was more than he could bear. 

He felt that his indignation was rapidly 
inastering him, and that words might be 
| said which nothing could recall. 

“Stay, Randolph!” cried her ladyship, in 
a voice of authority. “You are going, 0 
course, to select a piece of ground to gratify 
this absurd whim of your wife?” 
| ‘Most certainly, mother,” he replied. 
“Any wish of Violet's shall be gratified 50 
far as I am concerned.”’ 

The dowager rose from her chair, with 4 
| gesture of proud intolerance which struck 
disinay into the heart of her son. 

“Not while Tam here!’ she cried. “I 
| am staying at your request; your sisters are 

staying by request,in order that,by associa 

| ton with the person you have brought here 

= your wife, we may civilize her, if possi- 
ie, 

‘I myself do not think it possible ; she 

IS nore obstinate even than she is ignorant. 

I beg you to wait until I bave left Ryver*> 

well, 

“The grounds and gardens of Ryvers- 
well Castle have been my pride all my ]ifé. 
| 1 could not endure to see them cut up, 








——————_————— 


even disturbed, to gratify the whim of an 
iguorant and vulgar woman,” 

“Mother,” "*said Randolph, trying to speak 
calinly, “you must know that this is iutgl- 
erable tome. You mag not like Viclet— 
Heaven knows why!—but you do not think 
her either ignorant or vulgar; you merely 
say ittoannoy ine. My wile must be re- 
spected.”’ 

“Then do not let me be annoyed by _ see- 
ing any nonsense of the kind proposed, If 
it must be done, let it be when I have leit 
the Castle.’’ 

Monica glanced at her brother. 

“Let it be, Randolph,” sho said, “for a 
shorttime. Lam very sorry that i spoke 
or interfered. Mainma will excuse ime ; I 
had forgotten her prejudices,”’ 

“D> what you will to Ryverswell when I 
have lelt it,’ said her ladyship; “but for 
the present, forthe few weeas that I am 
here, let everything reinain as it is.’’ 

And in ber heart she vowed again that 
she would do all that was possible to annul 
this horrible marriage. 

If Violet had been docile, yielding, de- 
ferential,it might have been more bearable; 
but this girl was proud us any Ryvers ever 
born. 

Long after Randolph had quitted the 
rooin the dowager sat brooding angrily over 
her bitter disappointinent. 

If her son had but married Gwendoline 
Marr, what a different inatter it would have 
been! 

To have pleased a great heiress like 
(;wendoline Marr, she would have been 
willing to have seen the RKyverswell 
grounds undergo a complete change; but 
no change shculd be wrought to please 
Violet; not one plant should be removed 
to gratify her. 

It possibile, Violet herself should be re- 
moved ; and she longed heartily for that 
day to coine. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


YVERSWELL looked very beautiful 
in its autumn dress. 

The chrysanthemu'ns were all in 
flower, the Castle gardens being ftainous for 
them. 

Long before their bloom had faded, Vio- 
let, Lady Ryvers,had owned to herselt that 
she was very unhappy. 

The dowager had kept to her resol ve—no 
visitors had been asked to the Castle, nv in- 
vitations issued as yet. 

Very little was knewn of Lord Ryver’s 
inarriage, very few people had heard of it. 
The newspapers were silent concerning it, 
and most of the persons to whom it was 
mentioned deciared that 1t could not be 
true, and refused to believe it. 

The young lord rebelied against this 
state of things. 

Still bis mmother had asked hin, asa dis- 
tinct personal favor, to keep his marriage 
secret for a short tins, alleging as her ex- 
cuse that she wished Violet to associate with 
herself and her daughters before she took 
her part in the world. 

Lady Ryvers had pointed out to hii 
many little deficiencies in Violet which 
could be rectified only by attention and 
training. 











For once the girl's pride anf courage 


and goesin her eyes, the rose-bloom that 
changes in her face. Her eyes fill with 
tears of pity, her lips laugh sweetly when 
she is pleased, a hundred tender thotghts 
at times speak in her face, her very glance 
denounces all things mean—and y" you 
wish her to be like Marguerite! ou mina 
say what you will and think what you will, 
but I ain quite sure that the world—at least 
te men of the world—will never look at 
Marguerite when Violet is near. 

“One tires in tine of even the tnest beau- 
tiful marbie statue ; one never ti of a 
beautiful, intellizent, animated woman.” 

“Your sister should be flattered,’’said the 
dowager,haughtily. “I have given you the 
best advice T can; you must please vourself 
about following it.” 

Partly because he wished to concilia‘e his 
inother,and partly because he though: thiore 
night be some little truth in what she said, 
Lord Ryvers consented that some 
should pass before his marriage was made 
public. 

lle repented of this concession 
terly afterwards, 

Ilis mother was possessed of the notion 


most bit- 


| that the marriage could be annulled; her 


idea was t gain time. 

She fervently hoped to prejudice her son 
against his wife, and, if she could not do 
that, she wade up her mind to a certain 
course, 

She would write one of the most famous 
lawvers in England, and ask if there was 
no flaw in the marriage. 

It there was one, she would make her 
son teke his choice of annulling his mar- 
riage or giving uphis mother, 

“Tf he can do it, and will not,’’she vowed 
to herself, “I will never seo him or speak 
tohiinagain. It itcannot be annulled, I 


shall insist on living with them, and = she 
shall never have any authority in the 
house."’ 

And in the meantiins she inade Violet 


suffer as much as possible. 

If she could have guessed at the thoughts 
that went through the girl's mind, she 
would have been inore mercilul, 

The very smallest thing, the lightest 
word, gave her some pretext for cruelty to 
Violet. 

As a rule, the girl resented it,but showed 
her resentinent by proud silence; at other 
times, when she felt tired or unhappy, she 
would weep bitterly. : 

Sie caine down to breakfast one mornin 
inja fashionable morning costume purchased 
in Paris. 

“T do not like your dress, Violet,” said 
the Countess of Lester, who, according to 
her light, was endeavoring to forin§ the 


mind, the taste, and the manners of ber 
sister-in-law. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“It does not suit your style,’’ said the 
Countess, 

“T hardly knew I hada style,’’ laughed 


Violet,‘*when that was sent hone. I should 
not have kept it if IT had known as much of 
dress then as Ido now,.”’ 

“T always thought the 
and correct taste in 


instinct for true 
dress was born with 


| every lady,”’ said the Countess. 


“You must not take her into society until | 
| every one,.”’ 


she has been civilized,’’ said her ladyship, 
“unless you wish to brand her yourself 
too. ; 

“If you introduce her just as she is to the 
world, every one will know what you have 
nade a mesalliance.”’ 

‘*W hat is the matter with Violet, mother, 
that you are ey finding fault with her?” 
asked the young lord. 

‘“*Your wile’s greatest fault is that she is 
et oe and undisguisedlyv nitural,’’ said 

ver ladyship. ‘She has not been trained 
in any way; she does what she likes, she 
says what she thinks.” 

“And why not?’? asked Lord Ryvers. 
“Seeing that all her actions are like herself 
noble and graceful, all her thoughts grand 


and beautiful, why should she not dothem, | y |! 
| wards, inthe solitude of ber rootn; and her 


whv not express thei?” 
“If she goes into society, she must con- 
forin to the rules of society,’’ and Lady Ry- 


vers; “and you know how utterly out of | 


place a pertectly natural woman is. Violet 
—how P dislike the name!--is capable of 
saving anything to any one. She would 
tell the truth, for instance, if she offended 
the most important personage in England. 
She would express her opinion ona subject 
no matter what proprieties she outraged. 
Given one or two such women as Violet, 
and the world would be all confusion.”’ 

“I am disposed tothink rather that we 
should be much nearer heaven than we are 
now,’’ returned Lord Ryvers. ‘Do 
derstand you rightly, nother, that my wife 
is not fitted for society until she has learned 


I un- | 


to move artificially, to speak untruthfully, | 
| her to his breast, 
Hie kissed the white eyelids and the qui- | 


to conceal her thoughts?”’ 

“You wilfully misunderstand me," said 
her ladyship. “I repeat that your wife is 
not fit to go into society until 
stands its laws and rules.”’ 

*Andthose you and my sisters are to 
teach her?’’ said Lord Ryvers. 

“Shecan learn thein froin us, if she 
chooses,’’ answered her ladyship proudly. 
“IT shail not condescend to give her lessons. 
Marguerite is considered a perfect inodel of 
good inanners; Monica, too,although some- 
what animated, is very charming. When 
did Marguerite ever burt any one with an 
unpleasant truth, or disturb the polished 
suriace of society by one word out of place? 
Did you ever hear Marguerite express any 
raptures of joy or give way to any outburst 
of sorrow? She has her feelings perfectly 
inder control. Let your wile try to copy 
ner. 

“My wife u \ i } 
into a marble statue,’ said Lord Kyvers. 
“The very beauty ol Violet's face is in the 
change of expression, the light that oulmes 


’ ‘ - ‘ 
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she under- | 
| me why. 


“You are right,’ putin thodowager. “It 
is born with every lady; it isnot given to 


If Lord Rvvers had been there, he would 
have indignantly silenced his mother, who 
was speaking in her vevy haughtiest tone of 
voice. 

“T consider it a criterion,’’ she said; ‘tone 
may always Know a lady by her taste in 
dress.’’ 

“Your ladyship’s remarks are leveled 
at ine,”’ said Violet, “and would seem to 
indicate that you do not consider ine a lady. 
I think consideration for other people's 
feelings far more an indication of nobility 
than taste in dress.’’ 

“Your ideas are decidedly provincial,’’re- 
plied the dowager. ‘There is no more to 
be said.’’ 

“How I hate 


her!’ cried Violet, after- 


hatred grew every Lour. 
The dowager never lost an opportunity of 
making her feel her position. 


weeks | 








ln her son’s presence her ladyship exer- | 
cised some control over ber words, but mot ? 


when he was absent. ¢ 

She then tnade no attempt to conceal her 
bitter disappointinent with regard to her 
son's Inarriage, 

She never Jost an opportunity of taunting 
her with it, and lamenting the utter spoil- 
ing of hife. 

All these taunts seemed to have set Vio- 
let's heart against ber busband. 

He found her one tornin 
her eyes wet with tears,her lovely face pale 
and troubled. 

He caught herin his arms and clasped 


veriny lips. 

“You have been erying,my darling. Tell 
I will know. You sball not shed 
any tears; you shall not be grieved. What 
is .c?”’ 

But she woukd not tell him. 

Tortures would not bave dragged 
truth from ber. 

She had been nobly loyal to her resolve. 
She had uttered no coinplaint of the inother 
to her son, and never would. 

She was proud of her own courage in 
keeping her resolve, although there were 
tines when some scathing word from the 
dowager, some cruel insult,would send her 
flushed and quivering with rage froin the 
rixwini. 


the 


in life t ne; your happiness is a 


ways ny first thought, aod always shail 


i be. , 


jin ruins all about lis, and 


in her root, | 


| were iny wile, 
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broke down utterly. 

“Oh, Randolph!” she cried bitterly,‘‘why 
did you marry ine? You knew the differ- 
ence which existed between our positions 
in life; I did not. Why did you marry 
me?’ she reiterated, 

“To make you ep iy I mean to do 
80,” he answered, “Violet, every tear of 
yours is rending my heart.” 

“Why did you inarry me? Why did you 
bring ine here? I hate it all! 1 shall never 
he happy. It wasacruel thing of you to 
do, You must have known that your mo- 
ther and sisters would never like me, Ran- 
dol ph.” 

“Why, Monica loves you,”’ he cried— 
“loves you more than she dows Marguerite, 
I’m sure. 

“I never thought of my mother and sis- 
ters—I thought only of you. If you are 
not happy here, I will take you away again; 
you shall not be unhappy anywhere, my 
beautiful wife. 

“T have been weak and foolish to give in 
tomy mother’s whim. She thought it 
would be so inuch better if you spent a few 
weeks here with herand iny sisters. I wish 
I had refused. 


“What do you say, darling?’ for with 
trembling lips, she had whispered 


thing in his car. 

“Thoras in your orange-blossoms!”'he ex- 
claimed. “No, my darling, you shall have 
none. If there inust be thorns, they shall 
fall to iny lot, not yours. 

“T will wear them,and you will wear the 
orange-blossoms, My darling,do you know 
that Llove you so well I would quarrel with 
ny nother, sisters, and everyone else in 
this world for your sake?” 

“But that should not be, 
ought to have married some one whom 
they would all have loved, like the girl 
they are always talking about—Gwendoline 
Marr.”’ 

‘Neither Gwendoline Marr nor 
would I ever have made my wire,”’ he aid, 
“but you. Violet, my darling, you shall not 
be made unhappy; tell we what has grieved 
you.”’ 

But he could not draw one word froin 
her, the fact being that the dowager had 
told her that she had ruined her son's life, 
that but for her he could have married into 
any of the noblest families of England,and 
that, as it was, she didn’t see how he could 
go into society again. 

“A man’s inarriage either makes or mars 
him,” concluded the dowager; “tiny son's 
unhappy marriage has most certainly 
marred hitn.’’ 

Violet listened in proud silence. 

She contented herself by saying over and 
over again: 


“If this tea lady, lam thankful lam a 
daughter of the people.” 
But when alone her anger and = indigna- 


tion found vent in tears, 

Lord RKyvers could not soothe her. 

“You oucht not to have inarried me,'’she 
said; “it was cruel to yourself, to ine, and 
to your family.”’ 

Fach and every word seemed to 
his heart. 

“How could I help it?” he asked, “when 
I loved you?” 

She raised her lovely eyes,streaming with 
tears, to his face. 

“Tt seems to ine,’ she said, ‘that in mar- 
rving ine the person you thought most of 
was yoursell.”’ 

And the words struck hiin like a blow, 
vet he felt they were true. 


pierce 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ORD RYVERS had made a resolve. 


BOLNnO- 


| 





‘she said; “you | 


another | 


5 


bat you ought to have married in yourown 
sphere. These quixotic love-aflairs never 
answer. You have virtually separated 
yourself from your mother by your mar. 
J your fiist care how must be your 
wife.”’ 


The words haunted Lord KRyvers. 

With all his passionate worship of Violet, 
was it possible he had committed a blander 
in bringing ber home to his mother, and in 
trying to tnake thern friends ? 

Ile wentin search of ber when Lord 
Lester sauntered away to rejoin his Count 
ess, who was growing tired of family bat- 
ties and quarrels, 

Ile found her at the fountains. 

Lord Kyver's face brightened when he 
saw her. 

Was ever woman #0 fair ? 

She stood watching the talling apray, rich 
draperies of grey velvet and silver fur fal- 
ling round her,her beautiful face shadowed 
by a hat with a sweeping plume. 

But it was not the face ofa happy woman; 
the conviction of that went home to him. 

She was beautiful beyond compare, more 
statuesque in the full development of ber 
inagnificent womanhood ; bat this was not 
the girl who had made him captive on the 
morning when he had sung of “June's 
palace paved with gold.” 

There was a mourntul look in her eyes, 
adeep shadow wason her face, lines of 
pain were round the sweet mouth. 

As a wild bird pines in a cage, so she 
ined in the aglouders that surrounded 
ier. 

Oh to be tree, to stand once noie in the 
old garden at home, to breathe the odor of 
the pine woods, even with aunt A licesoold- 
ing in the distance ! 

She hated this gilded splendor, she dis 
liked all this retinue of servanta, ashe de- 
tested the ways efithe fine ladies about ber, 
and she longed with all her soul for free- 
dom. 

Ilo found her im this mood, 

Quite unconsciously, in her own mind, a 
certain resentment was growing against 
her husband.’ 

It was he who had brought hes hither, 
who had forced upon her this splendor, 
luxury, and mortification. 

Hethrew his arm round hin; but the 
dainty, lovely face no lonyer flushed and 
brightened tor him, 

There was a wistful, set expression that 
touched nit, 

“T always tind you thinking, Violet,’ he 
said. “Lamsure, from your eyes, that 
your thoughts are not pleasant ones," 

“They are mh.” she confessed sadly. 

“Violet,” eried Lord Ryvers, “do you 
know that I have a horrible fear that) you 

are not quite happy in the midst of these 
Surroundings, that you are even begin- 
ning to love ine less ?"’ 

It was #0 exactly the truth, and she was 
s little prepared for it, that fora few imo- 
nents Khe Bloo. quite still, not knowing 
what to say. 

“My darling,’’ he continued, in 
full of pain, “do you remember the days 
when IT wooed you? Do you remember 
how voi used tocome to me with your 
eyes full of love and your sweet hands out- 
stretched ?”’ 

She raised her eyes to his tace ; they were 


a voice 


| full of perplexity. 


Hecould not ve wanting in courtesy to | 


d his mother; he could not,after her long 
reign in the house, ask her abruptly to 
leave it; but one thing he could do;he could 
take his wile away. 

In his beart there was deop resentment 
against his parent, but he was too well-bred 
a yentieman and too good a sen lo put it in 


| words, 


Ho was sorely disappointed. 

He had not thought that his 
would bold out in this fashion—in 
love had been so great he had 
nothing else, 

And uow the whole word seemed to lie 

the only cer 
beautiful young 


mother 
fact, Jiis 


tainly he felt was that lis 
wife was miserable, 

This state of things could not last; he 
inust putanendto it; and,if he did not 
like to aSk his nother to yo, he must take 
his wife away himself, 

He had made up his mird to. this ; 
Fate forestalled hii. 

It so happened that one ehill afternoon 
Lord Ryvers, feeling vexed and grieved 
that those he loved best did not love each 
other, wert out on to the terrace to solace 
himself with a cigar. 

While he was walking there, looking 
with admiring eyes at a copper-beach on 
which the sunshine lay, Lord Lester joined 
hit. 

“Randolph,” he said abruptly, “if Violet 
I should not teel happy 
about her, She has lost her beautilul 
bloom, she growing thinner and paler, sii 
does not look happy. IT repeat, ifshe were 


but 


iny wile, I should be anxious about) her.” 

“She is not happy,” returned Lord Ky- 
vers. “Tsee it plainly enough, and ain 
puzzled what to do. I wantinvinother to 
like her; but Lam beyinuning Ww tear she 
never wilil.’’ 

‘Never!’ declared the Earl, “The pre 
judices on both sides are too strony I 
onlv thing you can d Ss keep Liem apart 

[ fear it that sees j 
r v 48 
It is 8&1 Gsm ft le ie , Das 
Lord Lester I was a x ‘ “4 


i froiu first Ww last. f TYive ic lor Bayluy ss», 


“You do not seein to be the same man," 
she replied. “The artist [met at St. Byno's 
and the lord of this great Castle have a dis 
tinet iadividuality, ‘she added, with sudden 
passion in her voice, 

He reeoiled at the words, 

“They are not the saine,’’ she eried, “I 
feel iniuvyv heart they are not; 1 feel as 
though IT could appeal to hin against you.” 

“Yet what wrong have I done to you?’ 
he asked, : 


“Every wrong,” she answered, “You 


| have taken tne from iy own sphere of life, 


thought of | 


you have pliced ine in the inidst of luxury 
and splendor, you have brought me where 
I would not have gone ivyself.”’ 

“You would adorn any sphere, 
he said carnestly. 


Violet,”’ 


“Your mother does not think so.’ she 
valid. “You have brought ine to a place 
where Tshall never be at home, you have 
placed me with people To shall never like, 
and then vouask what wrong you have 
done ie. Tt seers tome that my young 
lover of St. Byno'’s would have done mone 


of these things,’ 

“Darling, Lamas much your lover as I 
was at St. Byno's—nay more. Here cones 
Moniea with her dogs. Violet, I have only 
tine to say afew words tore, Have 
tience two or three days longer, and ie 
you Shall never have anotner regret. You 
shall be happy, ny darling. Give ie one 
kiss before Monica eomes."’ 

There was litthe warmth in the kiss ; but 
Monica ssniled when she saw the salute. 

She loved her beautiful, high-spirited 
sister-in-law, and wished everything was 
couleur de rose lor her. 

“Li homme sropose, mais Dieu dispose. 
White Lord Ryvers was thinking now be 
could best bring the tangled kuot of his 
difficulties into one strand, the cloud was 
darkening over Ry versweil, 

Tue greatest 6vents in lite often spring 
frou Slight causes > an awkward footrian 
broeugit aboul the chief incident inthe life 


of Violet, Lady Ryvers. 

It Was un cvening in the first week 
November, aid tie dow quer Laawly Ryvers 
had been considerably ruffled dus iY ae 
lay pecUbaitaye bicacd preorues riggtit ‘ i ‘ 
i bred bitkie Urifles git as 
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the oonsequences of it tell on the unfortun- 
ate footiman. 

He was i cluinsy, she declared, to re- 
mein in ber service, and was accordingly 
dis: nivsed at once. 

‘Two days later a new servant bad taken 
bis place. 

One ot the duties of the footinan had been 
to take the letters to the dowager. 

On the morning alter his arrival he, be- 
ing .ew to his duties, made what turned 
out to be a terrible mistake by taking the 
letters to Lady Kyvers instead of the dow- 
ager Lady Ry vers. 

There were but two, both addressed‘‘'The 
Lady Kyvers, Ky verswell Castle, Kent.’’ 

Violet did not doubt for a moment but 
that they were hers, although she won- 
dered who ber correspondents could be. 

The first envelope she opened contained 
a circular froin the fainous Madame Elise, 
which Violet read with some curiosity, 

Then she took up the second letter, and 
looked at it with some interest, 

Who would be likely to write to her? 

The envelope was large, thick,and blue ; 
there was no crest or monogram, 

Although she wondered much from 
Whom it caine, Violet sat for soine minutes 
with it unopened in ber hand. 

She eculd not tell atterwards whether it 
was some foreboding of coming evil that 
had made her defer breaking the seal. 

When at length she did #, she read tho 
letter slowly; but she was long in under- 
standing it perfectly. 


“Lineoln's Inn, London, Nov. 3rd. 

“Dear Madain—In accordance with your 
wish, we have made every possible inquiry 
with regard to the circuinstances attending 
your son's tnarriage. 

“Mr, Macivors has himaelf been down to 
St. Byno's lo investigate the inaller person- 
ally. 

“He has examined the register, spoken 
to the clergyman, and the result is that he 
finds no tormality has been omitted to ren- 
der the ceremony valid. 

“We therefore in « position to state most 
positively that there is no flaw whatever in 
the inarriage, which is perfectly legal in 
every way. 

“By your ladvship's desire we have con- 
hulled one of the tmost eminent Queen's 
Cougsel as to whether the inarriage could 
be annulled on account of his lordship's be- 
Ing under aga, and the opinion given is de- 
cide lly adverse, 

“We consider nothing further remains to 
be done, and bey to subseribe ourselves 
your ladyship'’s obedient servants, 

\ “BARNARD & MACIVORS, 
“To the Lady Ryvers.” 


What did it inean ? 

She knew no firtn of Barnard & Macivors, 
Of whose tnarriage were they writing to 
her? 

Her mind seemed suddenly blank. 

Then aterrnble thought flashed into her 
mind, an idea so horrible that it seemed for 
a few moments to paralyse her, 

She road the letter again, and again looked 
at the address, 

It was not for her—that was certain. 

She bad opened a letter intended for Ran- 
dolph's nother, and had read its contents, 
Quite slowly the dreadful truth eame home 
to her, 

She had opened her mother-in-law's  let- 
ter, who bad evidently been writing to this 
Grin of lawyers to see if it were possible, 
on any ground whatever,to annul her imar- 
riage with Randolph. 

Slowly but surely the t ath oame 
to her, 

This was what her husband's mother had 
done, 

She sat silent for some time with the = si- 
jlenes of despair; then she said to ber- 
Belt 

“T will take the letter to her, and 
annul my marriage myself.” 

[PO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY JULIA E. TORREY. 





CHAPTER I. 
f JHIS isa fine state of affairs, little wife— 
| 4” pretty piece of business for a staid 
omarried man and father of a family!” 

“What do you inean, dear husband ?” 

“There, read it—you will tind it worth 
your while t read this remarkable epistie 
whiciiJ have just received.” 

M y@@ile stopped washing the silver cof- 
fee-pot—which had served ine well at the 
breakfast table—dried her hands, and tak- 
ing the following letter from ine, read it 
aloud: 


“IMMORTAL Port—Pardon an humble 
adinirer at the lyrical altar of your jmper- 
ishatble fare, for addressing you without 
anv right or excuse, except that which 
arises from her uneontrollable enthusiasin, 


Although this freedom that IT take upon 
myself, you probably have never seen 
equalled, inthe eirele in which cold eti- 


quette waves her icy sceptre, yet T still feel 
that your exceeding goodness will pardon 
tne. 

“You have now reached the pinnacle of 
renown, where vou belong less to yourself 
than to the rest of mankind; and so, even 
such an insignificant mortal as inveelf, 
whose heart's intensest chords have been 
awakened into feeling by your immortal 
gongs, dares assert her Claim tc you. 

“T need not sav that with streaming cves 


anil beating heart Ihave read every ne 
that your richiy gifted pen has contril ed 
Ww the ypreat sOotg-conucert f our et 
beroes 

* Yes, still ufore, most idolized of living 
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dozens of my contemporaries, 


| beds. 





/ 
songsters,every word of inspiration created , 
by vour spirit bas burned its way into my 
heart and brain, and every vight your little 
volume of priceless poeins rests upon my 
heart, lulling tne to sluinber. 

“Inthename of future generations let 
me thank you for your soulful melodies 
which will be heard inevery age to come, 
and find an echo in the uttermost paris of 
the world! 

“With whatinexpressiblesyinpathy have 
I listened in rapture to your songs? While 
1 write the tears are <r down upon 
this sheet, for I havejust been reading on 
page 810 of your little book, the poem en- 
titled: “The sorrows of a world-weary 
tan,’’ 

“Ah, how every word bleeds with feel- 
ing! A lite of sorrow and shattered hopes 
are vividly painted there! 

“It isno empty compliment for ine tosay 
that Homer, Dante, and Oskar von Red- 
Witz, among the many verses they have 
written, bave never been able to excite me 
to toars, 

“But Tam trifling with your valuable 
tine; yet I ask forbearance one tnoiment 
longer, 

“You ended that poem 

‘Could T hut touch, with wand love, 
Some heart's deep fountof feeling, 
Dd count each Row of love's return, 
As the bliss of Lleaven revealing |’ 


with the ery :— 





“T believe itis my mission to direct the 
Sprays of iny heart's fonutain upon yous to 
evuntort you through your sorrowtul lite’s 
journey, to healthoe wounds of your sensi 
tive spirit! 

“All that Task is to gaze into your deep 
blue eyes, to walk with you in the same 
meadows, of sunshine and flowers, to 
breathe the sane air as you! 

“T agree with vou perfectly ir your ex- 
quisite poem, Solitude. Tlow charmingly 
you have pictured your life in the country, 
upbroken by all worldly sounds, 

**T feel impelled to invite inyself to such a 
coummunton ! So you may expect ine next 
Monday afternoon, at five o’cloek—the sec- 
ond P.M. train. 

“T cannot coine earlier, as my new cloak 
will not have returned froin the dress- 
inaker's, With eternal veneration, 
“Your sympathetic dualistic soul, 

“VIOLA SCHNEIDER.” 


Fra. Amalie Hellborn, my dear wife, 
opened to their fullest extent, her great 
brown eves, those eves that had so often 
been ny inspiration, opened them so) wide 
that they rivalled that other black well 
into which my goosequill was ever dip- 
ping 

“And what do you intend to do now?" 
she said; and because tv expression be- 
trayed nothing, and iny lips did not satisfy 
her curiosity, she repeated: “What do you 
intend to do, Task vou, husband ?"’ 

“What do Tintend to do?" at last T made 
answer, “Really, LT have not the slightest 
idea what.’’ 

“Well then, I must tell you, Alfred, that 
} have a decided idea what I would do in 
the case, if TL were a man. 

“T would have a strong policeman — in 
readiness atthe station, and = straightway 
have this wicked person,who longs to elope 
with another wotnan’s husband, arrested 
for an attempt at bigamy.” 

I endeavored to explaip to my wife that 
the charge of bigamy against my corres- 
pondent without proof, could not be sus 
tained, and what was of soine weight in the 
matter, I had no desire to elope with her, 
and in all probability never would = enter- 
tain such a thought, at least, casting a 
roguish glance down upon her, as long as 
such a pretty little woman holds possession 
of my heart. 

This evidently pacified Frau Amalie. 

“What kind of a creature can this seanda- 
lous person be?” she said, 

“T imagine she is along lank young lady 
of very nature years, with a secret attach- 
ment for spectacles, and a pronounced dis- 
play of elbow sleeves, and short dresses; a 
sinatteriug of music, plays and sings selee- 
tions from the opera in dramatic style. 

“And it also seems to inethat she raves 
over Geibel, Puttlitz, and in spite of inv 
modesty, I must add, most of all, over 
Alfred Heliborn. 

“If you will also credit her with a = sym- 
pathetic inctination toward young divines, 
who are in need of sisterly affection and 
embroidered slippers, then I think she 
stands before you!” 

“But she certainly must be a hateful old 
thing!’ supplemented iny indignant little 
wife. 





“A perfect virago, no doubt!" I de- 
clared, 

“And it would be just like her to stay 
here two weeks !"’ 

“Ob, six months, at the least, it will not 





be easy to get rid of her. 
“It is alwavs terribly hard for ladies to 
tear the:nselves away froin me!” 
“Mr. Vanity!’ exclaimed my wife,giving 
me a gentle tap onthe cheek. But we must 
do something quickly 1’ 
“That is true, we must do something 1’ 
“I, myself, will answer her—quite plain- 
ly—I will say—’’ 
“Oh, no you will not! IT will think it) 
over, and tell you at dinner tine. Until 
then, I must go and weed iny strawberry 
Goodeby, mry heart.” 





CHAPTER II. 

T is high time for a notice of myself. 
| I suppose my poems are known to the 
worthy reader, either in the original, 

through the criticisinsof the journals, t 
fate has inflieted upor me, in t 

articies, thin veritable ex i S, 
have atteinpted to annihilat ine, with 


healthful, handsome appearance. 





But that has not hindered daily applica- 
tions for iny autograph. 

Indeed, ( veril¥ believe I could make a 
fortune with my bair—if it were as long as 
the Franco-Atlantic cable—for I could cut it 
off in various lengths, and se!) the precious 
locks to ny numerous adinirers, by appris- 
ing them of the sale by edvertising in the 
newspapers, 

It is inost enjoyable to be so celebrated. 
It is always flattering, upon festive occa- 
sions to be invited to deliver the poem of 
the evening; aud above all, to see young 
ladies at watering places,and on steamboats 
absorbed in one’s poetry, hasan exhilarat- 
ing effect. 

Sut the case 
side. 

It is a disturoing thought, thatthe world 
is inclined to look with microscopic eyes 
into the lives of its gifted men, 

It is easily comprehended that there are 
things which a sensitive man, however 
tamed he may be, prefers to have shielded 
in privacy. 

After the candle of publicity is blown 
out, he does not wantthe great public to 
pry through the keyhole, 

And T have never been 
such infringements with 
nity. 

A celebrated poct is possessed with a ner- 
yous consciousness, and made to teel when 
washing his hands, as iftie whole auditory 
of atheatre saton the other side of the 
wash-stand ! 

And then, perhaps because iny poetns are 
so strikingly life-like. 

I have never been yet been able to con- 
vinee the people, that every line I write is 
founded upon faney and net upon reality. 
Tam no “Lost Soul,” but can I not give 
poetical expression to the ery of sorrow of 
such «a creature, if 1 feel so disposed, with- 
out becoming identified withthe same? By 
no possibility ! 

Can Tnot create a lyrical effusion on 
“The complaints of a disabled worker ?” 
linporsible ! tor if T should, the next jour- 
nal published, would contain a pitifal  bio- 
yraphical notice, stating that Ihave had a 
hard struggle with life, and have worked 
ny Way up to fame from a cower stratum 
of existence. 

In boyhood the world would be informed 
I gained my daily bread by peddling clay 
tigures.of praying boys, and cats with mov- 
ing beads, and that my wonderful talent 
wis discovered by chance, in the icllowing 
remarkable way, ete, 

And all emotional young ladies revere 
meas the bearer of a soul's sorrow, because 
I, the happy husband and father, have in 
the most hypocritical manner, put into 
rhyming verse, touching love sighs and 
laments, Alfred Iellboria! Iminortal song- 
ster! 

I really do not know whether to call you 
an unfortunate creature on account of your 
fauine or not. 

But of all evils resulting from this fame 
none eanequal the horror of the present. 
A young lady who meets your genius with 
rapturous sympathy, is coming to you to 
remain foran indetinite length of time, to 
soothe your soul with dualistic balsam—to 
adore you ! 

I could pretend that my wife had no un- 
occupied guest chamnber ! 

But what help would that be? 


has also .# shadowy 


able to endure 
perfect equani- 


Had I not had published in black and 
white: 
Oh, my dreams in sleep, how sweet and fair, 
Where the roses bloom in the moonlit air! 
So the young lady would be fully pre- 


pared to find my house unprovided with 
hair mattresses and feather beds, and be 
ready for any emergency, even to spending 
the nightson a garden bench ! 

I might say my wife had no dainties in 
her cup-board, a slander, which, in the esti- 
ination of such a housekeeper as Frau 
Amalie,could find no parallel fromthe bit- 
terest of mortal tongues. Neither would 
they have any effect: 

Underneath the rustling leaves, 
In the forest's densest shade, 

Are our meats of Nature’s manna, 
On the soft cool mosses laid, 


Had I net written those very words? 

Iividently there was no means of terrify- 
ing the vounglady! @ 

These thoughts possessed iny mind 
weeded iny beds, 

It was alimost noon, 

Thad nearly fininshed 
without having decided 
had best be made of 
inaiden. 

I stood upto relieve my bent 
crainp and = curves, an 
through 
a young hopeful, who had the honor of be- 
ing iny nephew. 

He had been visiting us for several weeks 
for his health’s sake, 

The history of this young tnan was a sor- 
rowful one, 


as I 


the third bed, 
what disposition 
this romantic 


back of its 
beheld strolling 








the garden, Herr Hellborn, Jr., | 











But the shadow of sorrow had fallen upon 
his soul. 

He evidently had reached that period of 
heart-throbs—that time of teething for 
grown-up children—the first love. 

And he had a very bad attack. 

It affected his appetite, and his sleep to 
such an extent that his parents thought my 
country air would bea beneficial change, 
and so they forwarded hiin to me, with the 
request, that I should amuse him until the 
tine should coine for hiin to sojourn at the 
sulnmer resort where he spent the height 
of the season. 

As Arthur, iny nephew, now came saun- 
tering toward ine, a thought flashed into my 
head. 

Could not the visit of this interesting 
ras lady exert a diverting influence over 

sith 

Could he not relieve me of this impending 
trial, and atthe same time find healthful 
occupation for himself? 

Walking along with folded arms an@ a 
face whereon graceful nelancholy sat e6n- 
throned, he approached me, unconscious of 
my proximity until be had stepped upon 
ny best strawberry plant; then he saw ine, 
and stepped back. 

“Arthur,” said I, “this country stillness 
bores you almost beyond endurance ; now, 
confess that it is 80, iny boy !’’ 

“Well, uncle, toteli the truth,’ he ra 
plied, “that is the fact, the undeniable 
fuct !’’ 

“T thought so. 
ural!” 

“Your heavy sorrow explains the apathy 
that possesses vou. 

“You saw a pretty charming maiden at a 
concert; she returned your adtniring glances 
with a bold eye, quickly followed by a 
blush. 

“The peauty of her face held your soul 


Well, it is perfectly nat- 


in bondage, until the last sound of the 
opera died away. 
“Then each of you went on your way. 


You have never met since, and vet her fair 
image is indelibly photographed upon your 
heart. 

“The fact is, you were created for each 
other, so it stands to reason that one cannot 
exist without the other. 

“Country air, fresh vegetables, iny_ com- 
panionship, avoidance of night air, are all 
of no good—is it not so?” 

“Lamentably so, uncle!” 

“So we musttry anew remedy. And I 
have it ready for use! I have discovered 
what will help you, until you again return 
to the city to resume your search after the 
lovely unknown. 

“You need a little excitement,and I have 
it in store for you!” 

“Tell ne what it is !”’ 

I took the small package of incense, the 
letter from Fraulein Viola Schneider 
from my breast pocket, and gave it to my 
nephew to read. 

After he had acquainted himself with the 
contents, Which evidently amused him 
hugely, he returned it to ine with a roguish 
glance. 

“Naturally,” [econtinued. “I am per- 
plexed as to how I should meet these over- 
tures, 

“T am aimarried man, a sober father of a 
family, of cool and calin blood, in aftairs of 
this kind. 

“Of course I am a romancer,and compose 
moonshine verses, but whenever I indulge 
ina moonlight ramble, 1 always am ten- 
derly solicitous of iny rheumatic bones,and 
feel far from poetic. 

“Indeed,I pay no heed to those concerns, 
which etfect all stripes of genius. But let 
us imagine acase: Suppose I had a_ ne- 
phew, a handsoine, well-appearing young 
inan, who cultivated a natural tendency to 
chatter with young ladies, and possessed a 
reinarkable ability for wild pranks, 

“Suppose he bore the same name as I 
had tallen heir to the saine intellectual 
brow, and had—in the course of events, 
which we will not discuss here—acquired 
the same expression of romantic melan- 
choly. 

“And, in short, we will suppose that he 
had taken i: into his head to personate his 
uncle, to borrow the lyre of this gifted man 
to play the poet fora few days before the 
eyes of a charming admirer of poets. 

“Well, what do you think of the supposi- 
tion ?”’ 

“It would be a famous joke! 

‘But it was not necessary for you to de- 
liver such an oration to——” 

“You will, then ?’’ 

“I cannot help myself, it seems !’’ 

“Your hand upon it!” 

“Here is my hand. 
coine?”’ 

“As you have read,in the five o’clock 
train next Monday afternoon. Your aunt 
o— I will drive you to the station to meet 
Mer, 

“Play your role well, and it will be a 
mystery to ime, if we do not have royal 


When is she to 


| sport.’”” 


As the eldest son of rich but honest par. | 


ents, brought upin the lap of luxury, he 


had sueeeeded in obtaining a creditable 
position among nen of culture, 

By an iron energy he had overcome the 
dificulties and drawbacks of wealth, and 


had developed into an energetic worker, a | 


zealous, useful young man. 
The circumstances of Lis fainily were 


| such that I have observed the necessity of 
goose-liver | 


their living upon oysters and 
pastries through the entire week; while 
their only protection from .the severity of 


winter consisted of a few black, poison-per- 
. ited holes, through which the hot a r 
a 1. from the inlaid fi r r draw 

n 
Notwithstanding all these lificulties my 
rwohas thrived, and 1 ¥ presents a 


and 


We lett the garden. 

He with a muca lighter step, and I, to re- 
veal the plan to my wife, who was enough 
of a merry-inaker herself to pronounce the 
idea excellent, and now laughingly proim- 
ised to have the best chamber in readiness 
for our enthusiastic guest. 


’ CHAPTER III. 


RTHUR began the rehearsals for our 
\ sinall comedy with admirable zeal. 
I\ He had never in his life, not even ir 
his inost sentimental hour, conceived the 
idea of presenting so much as a jingling 
rhyine to the world. 
Now his admiration for poets and 
inelodies seemed to have no Init. 
He took the little 
selecting those 


their 


voluine of iny gems, 
passages, that were 











oe a a 








- Sphynx, but a wonderfully protty 
) 


glowing with the fire of wenuis, learned to 
repeat thei like a parcot. ' 

This prosv-poct bad slight appreciation of 
the beauties of thought and metre. 

He parted bis hair in tue uniddle, studi. 
ously settled his neck-tie awry, and twisted 
his sairt collar around, in order to play the 
absent-minded, dreaming poet, when he 
appeared at the tea-table. 

Tne role suited him exceeding well. 

Mouday afternoon iny wife and I accom- 
panied him in my carriage to the depot. 

After we had given the horse into the 
care of my small groom, we stationed our- 
selves on the platform, whore we were not 
coinpelled to endure the weariness of long 
waiting, for the train soon appeared with a 
shriek, stopped with a jerk, and out rushed 
men, women, and childreg, with boxes, 
bags, and bundles, 

But I scanned the crowd in vain, search- 
ing fur the one that would correspond to my 
idea of Viola Schneider. 

Of course inany spectacles were peering 
about, but none of them looked as if they 
were in quest of a poet. 

There were also a number of elderly 
young ladies, with melancholy tones of var- 
jous degrees, in their voices, but these 
voices were confined to solicitous question- 
ings about their bagizane ; no one asked the 
way to the house o! Herr Hellborn. 

I was in the act of turning to my wife and 
Arthur with the remark: “It looks likea 
practical joke!’ when a tresh, childlike 
voice, close behind me, asked the ques- 
tion— 

“Can you tell me which way I must go to 
find the house of the poet Hellborn ?” 

“*H-u-8-h tl” 

I quickly whispered, nudging Arthur 
with the elbow, **Now for it!’ 

“IT am Hellborn, Fraulein,’’ said the 
young man, turning without hesitation to- 
ward the sinall veiled figure that had put 
the question. 

‘‘Dare I hope that I am addressing my 
fair correspondent?” 

The girlish being before us threw back 
her veil with asinall hand that trembled 
from exciteinent, and the face she then re- 
vealed was neither that of a Gorgon, or ofa 
face of 
an eighteen year old girl, who was blush- 
ing uptothe roots of her hair, evidently 
keenly teeling the eimbarrassinent of her 
position. 

But has Hellborn Jr., gone mad at this 
revelation of youth and beauty ? 

W hat in all the world is there about such 
a timid little sylph to deprive a young nan, 
—before all these people !—of his self-pos- 
session so utterly and entirely that his tace 
blanched to deathly whiteness, while he 
clutches my arin like one gone daft ? 

“It is she !--it is she !’’--eaine in faint ac- 
cents into my ear, “the girl I saw at the 
concert !"’ 

Ah! who would have dreained it ? 

But in the first moment,inv only thought 
was that this discovery wou!d rob him of 
the courage to carry out our plans, that he 
would let this grand opportunity to honor 
himself slip thraugh his fingers. 

But, no! he soon over-stepped iny bold- 
est hopes. 

Asil by an instant’s reflection, he had 
calculated the advantage of being = sur- 
rounded by a poetical halo while winning 
his fair charmer, in a moment he was inas- 
ter ot himself again, and wasted no titne in 
clasping the hand of Fraulein’ Vivla 
Schneider. 

“Permit meto conduct you to my car- 
riage, Fraulein,’’ said Arthur, “it is only 
the unpretentious conveyance of an huin- 
ble poet, Hut it will be made sacred if it can 
serve you!”’ 

The two went forward; iny wife and I 
close behind thein, casting as we proceeded 
many a side glance of adiniration. 

“She is not quite so ugly as you declared, 
Madame Hellborn!”’ reinarked I softly. 

‘Nor such a lony, lank person of tnatura 
years, as you imagined!’ laughingly re- 
plied iny wife. 

We were both compelled to acknowledge 
the pictures we had drawn of ber were 
basely untrue. 

She was agirl, as I said before, of about 
eighteen, with great, dreamy eyes,in which 
a peculiar softness lav. 

A refined attractive face, that reflected 
your own thoughts, when you talked earn- 
estly wiih her, and who could speak other- 
wise to such a being? 

And her fairy-like form resembled those 
which, one need not be astonished to find 
in the depths of the forest, dancing on the 
spears of grass, sipping dew from the cups 
of the flowers, and listening to the fairy 
tales huinined by the bees. 

Arthur assisted the young girl into our 
vehicle, sprang in himself, on the front seat 
beside her, and after bisauntandI had 
climbed in behind, he turned around to us, 
and with amazing coolness, similingly 
said — 

“Fraulein Schneider, perinit ine to make 
you acquainted with an uncle and aunt of 
nine, both of whorn have the misfortune to 
be born deat and dumb. 

“They were for along time at Dr. Hart- 
wich’s Deaf and Dumb Asylum in Misch- 
lury, where they first learned to know each 
other. 

Fortunately they have overcorne this piti- 
ful failing of nature, sufficiently to under- 
stand, by the motion of your lips, all that 
you say tothem, but unhappily they are 
utterly incapable ot aes 

The detestable, baretaced racsal ! 

I know what he was in the act of saying; 
it was, ‘speech !”’ 





My wifeand I looked at eacl ther 
st ‘ked at tre rospect [ v u «SS 4 
yar 4 Th ff i . 
alone Knew for Ww ng! 
And so l caught ho tof his arin, with a 


Spaswmodic grip, gave hii a shake, and pul- | 





ling out-my note book, wrote in desperate 
haste ; 

“For mercy's sake, say that we can at 
least speak a little, if only in a disconnected 
way! 

The rogue looked at us with a :mischiev- 
ous sinile, aud wrote beneath my words: 

“If she had been old and ugly—who 
would then have had the pleasure ? 

“I think forthe risk, I havetaken upon 
myself, that we now stand about even ["’ 

My wife and I sat there in the inmost literal 
sense, dumb, 

Arthur whipped up the horse, and turn- 
ing again to his companion, completed his 
sentence : 

‘They are utterly incapable of articulat- 
ing «single sound.” : 

The Fraulein then shook hands with us 
both, over the back of her seat, while her 


face trembled with childlike compas- 
sion. 
‘Poor, poor people!’’ murmured she to 


the abominable joer, 

“And they look so pleasant and intelli- 
gent too! 

“The lady has a pretty face, and the gen- 
tleman a very healthful and animated 
countenance, but-—-I should never itna- 
gine himto be the near relative of a poet!’ 

“Why not, my discriminating friend?” 

Viola blusbed, “T should not speak of it, 
if the poor man is your uncle, but there is 
something 80 prosaicin his physiognotmy. 
Has he ever read any of your beautilul 
poems?” 

“l willask him. Unele, have you 
read any of my beautilul poems?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_———> -0——<— ae 


Fairyland. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


HAT a pretty spring!" saida young 
Enylishwoian. 


“Yos, my lady, that’s ‘Larry 
cone,’ ’’ said her Irish guide, a sharp-louk- 
ing manina ogg) were and brogans. 

***Larry come,’ V 
spring !"’ said the lady. 

“Yes, my lady. But just imsten a_ bi. 
don’t you hear the water as it falls seeming 
to say something ?” 

“Yes,’’ replied the lady, “I do, It seems 
to have a voice.’’ 

“And listen a bit longer,” said the man, 
“and you'll hear ‘Larry, cone,” as plain as 
you'll spake it.”’ 

“Yes, I do,”’ 
strange !”" 

‘That's why it’s named so. The spell is 
off itnow. It’s a Christian spring, and a 
rock with no harin in it; but in my grand- 
father’s time it was a fairy well and a fairy 


ever 








said the lady, “I do. 


Hlow 





rock. When tiny grandfather was a little 

boy—a hundred and ninety years ago " 
“A hundred and ninety ‘vears! Your 

grandtather ?” said the lady. x 


“No wonder you’re surprised, my lady,” 
said the nan. ‘An’ no wonder at all. 

“An’ it’s more surprised you'll be, a dale 
more, when I’ve tould the whole, 

“’Tis a hundred and ninety years ago, 

“My grandfather was a bit of a boy, with 
never a care in the world but to drive the 
cow home at night. 

“The cow was just all that troubled him. 

“Tbe rest of the dav he played inthe dirt, 
or washed 1t off his feet at the spring there 
—the same spring with the sane voice, and 
a tempting one that iver and always seems 


calling to him through the bush of the 
evening, ‘Larry, come; Larry, come,”’ 
softer than his mother did—when the cow 


and Larry were inissing together,and not a 
sup of milk for the stirabout. 

“They were verygpeor people,his mother 
and father. 

“Just a bit of patch and the cow atwixt 
thein and want; but Lurry was as happy as 
a duke's son, and happier only whin the 
coOW Was IDISSINng. 

“Then, whin it was getting 
mother would ery out to thein— 

‘““«Suare your father’ll be onasy fer his 
supper, the cravther, Gio for the cow, 
Larry, go forthe cow. And imind you,’ 
she’d say, ‘dont stop at the fairy hill, for 
the love of Heaven,’ she'd say, ‘for it’s not 
lucky at all, atall, tobe at the fairy hill 
when night is cotaing on.’ 

“And then away would Larry go through 
the woods, and as he passed it he’d hear the 
spring calling hitin— 

“Larry, come, 
tered on the rock. 

“Everybody knew the story of the hillin 
thein days. 

“Once in a hundred years its side opened 
just for balfa second, and whoever was 
near by caught just one peep into fairy- 
land. 

“Some had gone in, and there was never 
tine for thein to comme Out again, and no 
good Christian wanted to see the sight, 
though, sure, ’twas said to be ilegant—all 
gold and jewels, and dancing and 
and the like o’ that. 


dark, the 
a 
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‘hat an odd name for a | 
| ha have been glad to be 





Larry, come !’ as it pat- | 


inusic, | 


| 
“And perhaps Larry’s mother didn’t half 


believe herself when she’d say— 

‘**Hurry home, Larry, lad, for if you’re 
along side the hill whin it’s afther opening, 
it’s swallowed up you'll be, for you'd never 
kape your nose out of it.’ 


**Maybe she did it to frighten the lad 
hone the souner; but somehow it never 
did it. 

“What with the water rippling and 
splashing—‘Larry, come; Larry, come,’’in 
his ears, and the stories of the ‘well open- 
ing,’ be was mad aftbher the place. 

“There was talk, too, that the spring 
calied the narne ithe next poor cray 

W as »>Sswa Ww 4 Hut} ired vears efor 

ened, and t ‘ set | thinking 

rs . ical 1s } 4ifi 4s : 
and some said ‘twas Biddy,and some Micky 


it pattered out, 


and people came lo see the child 


j lniguly uly. 


“‘And I hear Benny,’ says the little 
brother that used to go with hiin after the 
cow now and then. ‘Och, Larry, dear, I 
hope the hill will never swallow me.’ 

“But there they'd stand staring at it. 

“It wasan autuinn night—iny grandfa- 
ther minds well—when the mother cried 
out to bim the way she had— 

‘**Larry, go fetch the cow, and Ben 
along with bim, and mind you, don't idle 
on the way, or I'll take my slipper to you 
both.’ 

“And Ben and Larry started with that 
along the road calling ‘Cusha, cusha, 
cusha,’ and hearing no signs of the cow 

“*Tt's in the wood she Is, Bays Larry, and 
into itthey went, and there they found 
her; aud hoine they drove her along the 
path. 

“The woods were dark, and through the 
trees the sun that was setting looked likea 
thatch on fire, and faint and sweet, liko a 
fairy voice, the spring pattered out— 

“*Larry, come,’ plainer than ever, 

‘Just stop fora drink,’ says Larry. 

“*Mother bid us not,’ says Ben. 

“*T aim that dry T must,’ says Larry. 

“Then he stooped down to drink and 
when he had bis fill Ben took his, and as 
Larry raised his head, he saw a sight that 
took his breath away. 

“The hill was open; there was fairyland, 


“And what do you think caine into the 
boy's mind. 
“*The cow,’ says he to himself, ‘is the 


trouble of my life, and the fairy hill opens 
once in a hundred years, I'll drive her in, 
and good-bye to ny bother forever, and no 
blame to ine either.’ 

“With that he swung his stick, and 
‘Whish !' to the cow, 

‘*Larry, come,’ pattered the spring; and 
he had followed the cow into fairyland,and 
the rock had closed behind hit, 

“Well, he was but a child, you see,and it 
was all very fine, and for a while he stared 
about him. He'd never tell inuch of it. It 
was all gold and Jewels and fine things, 
and the fairies made much of hitn—that's 
all. Butafterawhilehis heart began to 
ache for home and maminy, and wouldn't 
driving Mooly 
But all in vain be begged to 


said 


home again ? 
be let out. 

“llow long it was he was there he never 
eould tell by his feelings. There's no time 
in Fairyland, It seemed to have been a 
week, when one day there was a great com- 
motion—and asking a fine fairy that had 
been a friend to bitin, what it was—he heard 
the hill was to open. 

“And tnen hemade a vow that, come 
what would, he’d get out of fairyland, go 
home to his mother, and drive the cow be- 
fore bitn, and never be unthankful for his 
blessings again. 

“And he took the crayther by a goold 
chain the fa:ries bad put about its neck, 
and stood watching, and sure enough, all of 
a sudden, crack went the golden wall, and 
there was the sweet green world agrin, and 
with ashriek he dragged Mooly outside, 
and there he was in the woods beside the 
spring,and the sun setting beyant in a great 
red glare, the shadow on the path, all just 
as he'd left it. 

“¢Oh, inamimy, cries he. ‘Oh, daddy, 
lad I'll be to get home to you; and os 
jenny safe, avd was he frightened ?’ 

“‘*Cusha, cusha,’ savs he, ‘Come, cusha, 
it’s milking time.’ And away he drives 
her, and on he goes, and the trees look big- 
ger to him, and he didn’t knowthe houses, 
and where was his own at all. 

“A fright came over him, Ilo sat 
on the ground and began to ery. 

“W hat ails ye, lad ?’ said someone, 

“Ile looked up, au it was a big, brown 
fariner man. 

‘Tm looking for the house,” says he. 

“*And who may ye be ?’ says the man, 

“Tm Larry Moruarty,’ says he. 

“*And | know none of that name but our- 


down 


selves,’ Says the inan. 

“Then he looked at the child, and at. the 
cow withthe goold chain about it neck. 

“And says he— 

Tord above us, where is it you have 
been ?’ 

“And says Larry 

“*In the fairy hill. Land little Benny 


was driving home the cow and it opened, 
aud [ can't find iny way home now they’ve 
let tae out,’ 

“Wid that the farminer caught him in his 
arins, and carried hii into the louse, and 
in a ywreat chair by the tire sat an old tnan, a 
hundred and eight years old that day. 

“-Grandfather,’ saysthe man, ‘ean you 
retnember little Larry that was swallowed 
up in the fairy hill a hundred years ago ?’ 

“And the old inan nodded feebly. 


‘“sYes, yes,’ besaid. Dll never forget 
that.’ 
“And soinehow Larry) Knew that that 


was his Jitthe brother Ben, that he had lett 
a child of eyght years old. He'd) been in 
the bill a hundred years, 80 had the cow ; 
and age had not touched them. They were 
just as old as the day they wentin, and uo 
older. 

“Well, the truth flew over the 
that 
but ten years old, and yet yrand-uncle to a 
nan of forty , and some didn’t believe = it, 
and some did ; but beygrew up to 
iny own grandmother that was born a lun. 


was 
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Scientific and Useful, 


TARN IsH.+TO reinove tartiieh froni Ger 
man silver drawing-instruments, use very 
fine emery-paper or crocus-paper. ; 

O1rL.—Castor-oil five parta, thinned with 
refined petroleum one part, le a good Juice 
catiog oil for bicycles, or any other fine 
machinery, Good sweet cold-pressed jard- 
oil nixed with petroleum in the same pro- 
portion as above is also excellent. 


Srigits ov Nitge,—lt is oot generally 
known, but it to be trué, that ihe 
sweet spirits of nitre when kept tor along 
while is converted from a harinless remedy 
into adeadly poison. Druggista should print 
on their labels “use only when newly 
made, 

GLAsS.—Glass ornaments, cut to imitate 
diamonds, rubies, ete., are now made in 
Paris, and they are illuminated by a small 
incandescent lamp, whose er comes 
from a small battery which is concealed up- 
on the person. The brilliancy of the orna- 
nents can be easily imagined. 

GLASS Pires.—The suggestion has been 
made that sauitary ad vantages would result 
irom the use of sewer pipes of glass, They 
would, doultiesa, be expensive, but they 
would, probably,pe very durable, and their 
hard, sinooth surface would offer no lodg- 
inent for refuse inatter thus offsetting the 
question of cost. 

FIREPROOF CBILING.—A fireproof! cefl- 
ing has been invented. It is composed of 
tiles supported frou joists by bangers, and 
hanging facing tiles placed against the sides 
of the joists and top tiles placed between 
the upper joists, The top tiles and the tops 
of the joists are covered by a layer of 
cemont, rendering the ceiling seoure against 
lire, 

BALONESS,—Brushes or combs used on 
the heads of persons afflicted with scaly 
baldness will communicate the disease to 
other heads, and Dr. O.; Lassar considers 
that baldness is spread by hair-dressers who 
employ coubs and brushes on theit custo- 
ners, one alter another, without any regu- 
lar cleansing of thewe articles after they are 
used, 

WateRrPROoF.— Waterproof — clothing 
which allows a free passage for respiration 
can be prepared by dipping in a solution of 
acetate of alumina, The latter is made by 
adding a solution of acetate of lead to a solu- 
tion of alum, and decanting the inixtnre 
from the sulphate of lead which ia precipi- 
tated. The articles are dipped into this 
liquid and allowed to dry without wring- 

—>_ « 


Farm and Barden. 


Tontos, -One of the Lest tonics for poul 
try is composed of one ounce sulphuric 
acid, one pound copperas and = cight quarts 
of water. Puta tablespoonful of the solu- 
tion in asix-quart drinking vessel. It in 
Vigorates poultry, reddens the combs, and 
assists to ward off disease, 

A HINT ON DRAINAGE.--Some one has 
tnade the shrewd remark that, if the grow 
iny season appears too short to allow crops 
to fully minature on your farm, it will pay 
to remenberthat you can really lonwthen 
it several days by having your land thor- 
oughly underdrained. This will not only 
place the soil condition to work earlier, but 
Will also make it wartner so that plants will 
grow more rapidly, 

hE DING. —Keonomical feeding is an iimn- 
portint factor instock breeding. In regard 


to grinding grain for feeding, it bas been 
shown in every case in which a test has 
been inade that ineal is worth about one- 
thirdinore than whoie yrin. The same is 
true, loo, of hay, of which fifteen pounds 
eut into chaffand fed with meal are equal 
to twenty pounds fed in its natural condi- 


tion. Linseed meal (ground otf cake) isan 
exeellent tood for stock when led with grain 
and rough feed, 

CoAL AND Woop Asiths.—A 
fartiner who burns both coal and 
different stoves tnakes a practice of mixing 
the ashes and applying ail on his young 
orchard in the spring. He believes thatthe 
potash of the wood ashes is effective in ainall 
quantities, and that ite addition to the coal 


practical 
wood in 


ashes iakes the latter tnuch ore absorp 
tive of atninonia or nitric acid trou the at 
mosohere, At any rate, he titids wero 
results from the tmuxture, and hoes young 


orehard 18 
tive. 
CuLORIDE OF Lime.—Chloride of lime, 
when used on the tnanure heap, oot only 
disiniects it but is an advantaye in arrestin 
the escape Of ammonia, When mixed wit 


unusually thrifty and produe- 


plenty of dry dirt, and thoroughly tingled 


country, | 


marry | 


dred years after he was, and he was alive a | 


vear ago; and often I’ve sat on his Kies 
here, and listened to the water. The h 
was half dug away lony ago, and it’s a fairy 


hill no more; but you wind the water 
keeps on saying just what it did Lia 
come, Larry rif andd owy grandtat 
er quite n ] for the 44 t r 
lived 
Stiat irr iJ 
r a at ‘ 


. ‘Its the & 
Cal ) 


with the materials of the compost heap, it is 
invaluable. ‘The tnaterials, however,struld 
be kept undercover, Chlorine gas is easily 
liberated trom chlonde of lime; and as the 
yas will not remain uncombined it readily 
acts upon organic and mineral wiatter, oot 
ouly “tixing’’ the volatile substances but 
chanying the fortin and coumposition of inany 
of the solid substances, 


Tornacceos Juicr.—The vapor ef tobacco 
juice bas been tested in Frauce, with great 
success, 48 an insect destroyer iu hoth sem 
Justead of burning or Stnokiny the tobaeceo, 
itis sSlaked or boiled;sthe juice ist n scod 

rachating dish, a fire, or the Mame « 
4 resinvar lainpp, and Le prosit 
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82.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
~ oy 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NeW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 


FOR THE YEAR 1884! 


| study or vecupation taken up for the mere 


We are pleased to annvousce to our patrons that we 
have concluded to reduce our Club Rates to such a 
for this year as Pun Post with- 


figure to place 


in the reach «ft all. Weare determined to get a very 
large Het of new subscribers, and in order to do so we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 

IN CLUBS OF TEN, 
And, as an inducement to send aclub, we will give 
a gratiscopy for every club of lat @1.0each, He- 
member, we will not send a single copy for less than 
$2.00; 


send atleast ten subscriptions, 


and in order to get the reduced rate, one minst 
We cannot send a less 
number for less (han @. 0 each, 
Thinkof it! 10 Coptes of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


making 11 copies, for $10.00! 

Those who send Clybs, can aflerwards add names at 
@i.co each, 

We hope and trust that each of our present sub 
ecribers will send a club at the new rates. A little ef- 
fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will thereby 
be doing to themselves and friends a favor, and aselst 
m raising the clreulation of s0 good a paper as THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

Asto THE Post, there are few in this country, or 


any other country, whoare not famillar with it. 


tablished in Ix2l, it is the oldest paper of its kind to | 


Ameriea, and for more than half acentury It bas been 


‘ | cons to us : 
recognized as the Leading wtterary and Family Jour- | cons to us all 


| exercisecf our faculties, 


nal in the United States For the coming year we 


have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clats will be tm the field as early as possi- 
large additions to their liste. Gur 


ble, and make 


prices to club subscribers by the reduced rate are so 
low that If the matter is properly explained, very few 
who desirs a first-class literary paper will hesitats 
to subseribe atonoe, and thank the getter-up of the 
club for bringing the paper to thelr notice, Remem- 
ber, the getter-up of a club of 10 gets a free copy of 


the paper an entire year. 





How to Bemit. 
Post when sent by mail should 


When 


Pavinent for TUE 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, 


neither ts obtainable, send the money in a reg- 


istered letter, Every postmaster in the country is 


required to register letters when requested, Fail- 


ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


ler ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether you sent cash, check, money ordcr, or regis- 


tered letter, 


Change uf Address. 


Subecribers desiriag their address changed, will 


please give their former postoMce as well es their 


present address. 


To Correspondents. 


In every case sendus your full name aod address 


if you wish an answer If the information desired js | 

not of general interest, te thal we can answer the 

paper, send postal card or stamp for reply OY ma 
Address all letters t 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
lack Bea, Philedely a. I’a 


Office, 7 Hhausom Sirect, 
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bition, where the necessity to 





| manizing influences. 
| certain extent possible to make leisure. 


Es- | 


| need be, to make it. 





LEISURE TiIMNB. 


That there should be any doubt as to— 
what t leisure, may at a first glance a:»pear | 


an absurd wea. Nevetheless, there is lei- 
sure and \eisure. There is a positive leisure 
and an active leisure, a reflective leisure, 
and a leisure of performance, founded upon 
the principle that ‘‘absence of occupation 
is not rest.’’ There is true leisure anda 
leisure falsely so called. 

The victims of this last are 
much to be pitied aw are those to whom the 
blessing of leisure is den‘ed. They are the 
beings whose lives appear to the thought- 
less to be all leisure. ‘They toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin.’’ They appear to lead 
an enviable existence ; but only appear. All 
pleasure, evea more than all work, makes 
life dull. Pleasures are the sweets of exist 
ence, and a diet of all sweets soon palls and 
nauseates. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, all lcisure is 
no leisure. It isthe mere pleasure-seekers 
and sheer idlers who find most of the bitter 
ness of Dead Sea fruit in the taste of lite 
whoare most inclined to answer negatively 
the momentous question, ‘Is lite worth liv 
ing?’ 

Leisure, to be true and enjoyable, must be 
rewaid of labor be curned, It may 
be used restfully and lightly in taking our 
favorite amusements, or cultivating ‘the so 


—iWtist 


cial relations;’’ or it may be applied to some | 


apecific and tangible labor of love; some 


love of it; and quite distinet from often, in 


deed, curiously in contrast to, the calling 


| daily followed for daily bread , or from am 


labor tor 


| daily bread does not exist 


Such labors do not tire--they invigerate. 
Shakspeare has it, “The labor delight 
in physies pain.’” Aud that which delights 
the voluntary laborer may enrich the 
world, ‘‘not for age only, but for time ever- 
lasting.”’ 


we 


Leisure, like other good things, is some- 
times abused or misused ; but, speaking gen 
erally, itis one of the most potent of hu 
Happily, it is to a 
Ot 
all ranks of life, 
trom the humble artisan to the yreat states 


this we have proofs in 


men who have ‘to bear the weightiest of 
monarchies.’ 
the world as 
the first of Homeric critics, and a Beacons- 
field vives us the novel ot a season ; while a 
“Robert Dick, baker, of Thurso, geologist 
and botanist’’—whore struggles and urials 
have been so eloquently put upon record— 
makes leisure to get together, sinzle- handed, 
collections which professors and colleges, 
with all their means and appliances, cannot 
equal, 

Such examples as these should be as bea 
To secure lated 
abso- 


A Gladstone comes before 


a well-reg: 
leisure is 
lutely essential. 

We should strive, therefore, to earn, or,if 
Farther, 
endeavor to so use it that its results may in 
some higher sense of the word prove profit- 


we 


able as well as pleasant, always remember- 
ing thata well-spent leisure 
well spent life. 

a — 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


THERE is considerable dissatisfaction in 
many church choirs in New York City be- 
cause of the tendency to cut down the sal- 
aries of the singers. Many ot them have 
given notice of their intention to leave, 
while other threaten to follow. 

TRE man or woman who engages in 
some congenial, regular work will never be 
on the brink of despair; their names will 
never be chronicled in the list of 
self destroyers, for in idleness alone is de- 
spair. Workchases it away, no matter 
how thickly the clouds may have gathered. 
Nature is one vast workshop, teeming with 
millions of busy workmen. If we follow 


in their footsteps, all will be well. The 


beauties, giflsand glovies of nature may be | 


scattered around usin great profusion, yet 


she demands toil to reach out and grasp 


them, and utilize them to fancies and wants. 


A FOOLISH consistency is the hobgobli: 


of little minds If you w Ltn ‘ 

. ;  « think ¢ 

speak what j m 

row Sy ik W 

you shall contradict all you ive Suid 


| day. Here is a maxim of philosophy it | Duieper, in Central Russia, 


hour. 


almost as | 





should | 


indicates a | 





' and there becomes the 
| 


; once, 


| similes of old books, but in 
} tion of 


EVENING POST. 
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would be well for the world to see boldly 
acted up to. In politics how much mm- 
chief would be avoided, had men the cour- 
age to act always on the convictions of the 
How much obstinate perseverance 
in what is wrong would be spared the wit- 
nessing, if the bugbear consistency did not 
haunt men as it does. 

THERE is one reason seldom remarked, 
which makes riches less desirable. Too 
much wealth is too trequently the occasion 
ef poverty. He whom the wantonness of 
abundance has once softened, easily sinks 
into neglect ef his aflairs; and he who 
thinks he can afford to be negligent, is not 
far trom being poor. He will soon be in- 
volved in perplexities which, his inexperi- 
ence will render insurmountable; he will 
fly fur help to those whose interest it is that 
he be more distressed,and will be at last torn 
to pieces by the vultures that always hover 
over fortunes in decay. 

ENGLisu society is successfully combat- 
ing the system of late-hour parties, which 
in the long run proves so detrimental to 
female beauty. The London leaders of 
fashion have introduced a series of enter- 
tainments called “Cinderellas,’’ which, being 
interpreted, means parties that end exactly 
at 120’clock. No matter what may be 
going on at the time, whether a mazy waltz 
or astately cotillion, the rule is inexorable 
that the dancing must cease when the clock 
The ftestivi- 
begin at an cariy hour, no elaborate 
supper is spread, and with the detrimental 
late hours and late repasts out of the way, 
the English belles have great hopes ot pre- 


sounds the hour of midnight. 
ties 


serving their good looks. 

THERE aretwo ways of dealing with the 
evils in the world which we justly deplore, 
and wish to abolish—one is to attack and 
try to break them down forcibly ; the other 
to dissolve orexhale them by the active 
presence of good. The former of these we- 
thods appears so much the more direct and 
obvious that it generally gains the first place 
We see a wrong, and our 
injustice, 

observe 


in our attention, 
impulse is to crush it; we see an 
and we Jong to exterminate it; we 
an unrighteous institution, and we desire to 
overthrow it. Theslower and less distinct 
method of overcoming evil with good, of 
substituting a better way for that) which is 
bad, of devoting the same energy to build- 
ing up that we would have given to the 
work of tearing down, obtains a gradual hold 
over us only with time and experience. 
EXeRrcIsE oils the joints of the body and 
prevents them from growing stiff. It needs 
no money, very little time, little or no pres- 
One thing only it does need, 
and that is perseverance. One-third 
of the time often given to the piano 
will more than suffice. One less study a 
day of those which are to-day overtaxing 
so many school-girls, and instead of judi- 
cious, vigorous out-door exercise, aimed di- 
rectlyeat the weak muscles, and taken as 
regularly as one’s breakfast, and is there 
any doubt which will pay the better, and 
make the girl the happier, the better fitted 
for all her duties, and the more attractive as 
It is as necessary to develop vigor- 


ent strength. 


well’ 
ous, healthy bodies, as itis to cultivate the 
mind; for what does mental power amount 
to without bodily strength? 

Tue printing world in London 1s much 
disturbed by the discovery of a new pro- 
cess Which enables any number of copies to 
be taken of any book, even the oldest, with 
out setting a line of type. A compound has 


| been discovered which may be spread upon 
| a page without in the slightest way injuring 
: 


the paper, and which refuses to rest upon 
It can be easily removed to a stone, 
matrix for stereo- 
type, or can be used for printing from at 
Practical printers are experimenting 
to see whether they cannot save the cost of 


Ink. 


re-setting old editions, and, if certain prac- 
tical difficulties are removed, there will be a 
change not only in the production ot — fac- 
the reproduc- 


new ones It will be no longer ne- 


| cessarv to keep ty pe standing, as a proof 
‘ be as das a stere type plate 

“ ved yn 

some cons ions on the bank of the River 


employed the 





| school-boys who have been the victims 


| such 


electric light toenable them to prosecute 
their labors at night. The brilliant rays > 
light attracted so many millions of noctur- 
nal moths, beetles, and other insects, that 
from time to time it was necessary to stop 
work and set all hands to destroying the 
clouds of winged victims that trequently 
completely obscured the light. This sug- 
gested the idea of employing the electric 
light to destroy nocturnal insects prejudi- 
cial to agriculture, and experiments in that 
direction will be made this spring. Not only 
to insects, but to fish, the light proved ta- 
tally attractive. Its rays, directed to the 


surface of the water, drew together vast 
quantities of all the fishes found in the 


Dnieper,and when within the charmed field 
of illumination, they lay crowded together 
in masses, seemingly blinded and stupefied. 
The workmen, improving the opportanity, 
made a netable haul of fish. 

“In the U. 5S.,’’ says an eminent writer, 
‘the general fashion of extravagance pre- 
vailing in respect to forests, is largely due 
to ignorance. Only lately has the scientific 
man impressed upon him of average intelli- 
gence the necessity of tree-preservation and 
the desirability of using other materials 
than lumber for many purposes in which 
wood was formerly considered indispensa- 
ble. France, Prussia, and Germany set us 
an example which it would be wise to con- 
Their laws have given rise toa large 
system of tree planting, thinning and pre- 
serving, and also to an enormous literature 
regarding arbericulture and eognate  sub- 
jects. Millions of trees are annually set 
out, examined and transplanted, and great 
rainfalls and droughts are obviated, while 
malaria from both causes is greatly dimin- 
ished, The ill resultsof the old denuding 
process are rapidly disappearing, showing 
that Nature's capillary clothing must be 
respected, for utilitarian as well as senti- 
mental reasons.’’ 


sider. 


SHEFFIELD has followed the example ot 
one or two other English towns,and formed 
a Funeral and Mourning Reform Associa- 
tion, the object of which is, if not to dis. 
pense with mourning altogether, to prune 
its extravagances, and enable people of lim- 
ited means to show respect for the dead 
without involving themselves in crushing 
expenses. The ostentatious pageantry which 


marks an ordinary funeral {is repulsive 
to most sober-minded people. The dis nal 
array of hearse and coaches, nodding 


plumes, scarfs, crape-trimmings, and all the 
other furnishings,so dear to the undertaker, 
mean: for poor people a long period ot debt 
and hardship. Death in a family is often 
nearly as much dreaded because ot the ex- 
pense in which it mustinvolve the bereaved 
as because of the sundering of lifelong ties. 
Associations to reform funeral customs are 
needed, but what is needed more is the 
resolute conduct of men and women who 
have the courage of their convictions, and 
who, when the occasion comes, will not fail 
to set at naught an extravagant and sense- 
less custom. 

THE blindness of the late King of Han- 
over, says a London paper, was occasioned, 
it is understood, by an accidental and by no 
means violent blow upon the eye. Scarcely 
acday passes, we believe, without some 
schoolmaster, or schoolfellow, in natural 
imitation of his master, giving alad a smart 
‘“‘box’”’ upon the ear. Few persons would 
be bold enough to choose the eye as apart 
upon which it was expedient to inflict a 
violent blow by way of moral education, 
but there is apparently no end to the num. 
bers who select an organ upon which vio- 
lence is liable to be attended with much 
more dangerous results. Fornot only is 
deatness caused by ‘‘boxes,’”’ which rup- 
ture (as they continually do) the drum of 
ear, but the inflammation of the internal 
cavity, which is so frequent a result, may 
be followed by disease of the bone, giving 
rise to abcess of the brain, and having a 
fatal termination. Medical men alone can 
be fully aware how fruittul a source of suf- 
fering awd danger is represented by a box 
upon the ear. There are, tor example, un- 
der observation at the present moment twa 
of 
an assault. Surely the schoolmasters 


‘? ‘ 


ught to have learned, long ere this, the 
langer of a mode of personal chastisement 
that has apparently us irped the place of 
others, which were not attended with an 


| equal amount of peril. 
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THE MAIDEN'’S CHOICE. 





A young maid sat by her cottage tree, 

A beautiful maid—at the dawn of day ; 
Her sewing feil idle upon her knee. 

For her heart and her thoughts were far away ; 
When a sober old wooer came up the dell, 

A wooer whese hopes, one would think, were few, 
But a maid's heart is a puzzle to tell, — 

And tho’ old his face, yet his coat was new ; 
Oh! a yoang maid’s heart ts a puzzle to tell, — 

And tho’ old his face, yet his coat was new. 


The wooer he gave her a wistful look, — 
And wistful, too, were the words he said ; 
Wh le merry she sang, like a summer brook, 
A id play’d with her needle and xnoted the thread; 
Be poke of the ring and the wedding chime, 
H: press’d4 her hand, he bended his knee, 
And he begg’d and implor’d her to Ax the time ! 
‘No, go and ask my mother,’’ sald she ; 
‘Oh ! Gx it yourself, my darling, ** said he , 
‘No, go and ask my mother, *’ said she, 


Scarc2 into the house had the wooer gone, 

When a young man leap'd o’era neighboring stile, 
And ead was the look that the youth put on, 

And plavful and gay was the maiden’s smile ; 
**Pray, who Is this carle that comes here to woo, 

And why at your side does he talk so free? 
Must I ask your mother, dear Mary, too?*’ 

**No, Harry, ’*she whispered, ‘*tyou must ask me/"' 
**}’d better go in your mother to see ?*" 

“No, Harry, no—no, you must kneel and ask me/*’ 


There was walting one morn at the village chnrch, 
Walting and weeping and words of woe ; 
For the wealthy old wooer was left in the lurch 
The maid had gone off with a younger beau, 
Warmly the sun on the hedgerow glowea, 
Warmly it shone on the old farm gate ; 
And wild was the laughter upon the road, 
As Harry rode off with his wedded mate ! 
**Ha, ha!’’ cries she, —‘*Ho, ho! laughed he, 
‘*They may wait along while ere the bride the see!" 
oer 


Done in Darkness. 





BY R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


‘\ H how pitiless. So young, so hand- 

some, and yet he has no heart.”’ 

She oo her hands together as 
she spoke—white, jewelled bands, with the 
tint of the rose upon them. 

It was base - and the red rays of an 
Indian sun fell into the apartinent, lighting 
upthe vases on the marble table with 

olden tints, while sombre shadows lurked 
n the corners of the room. 

It was a superbly furnished lady's 
boudoir, after the Indian fashion, display- 
ing taste, luxury and wealth. 

kad it was a superbly-attired lady, who 
reclined so gracefully on the elegant sofa, 
wringing her jewelled hands, and inoan- 
ing out her heart’s complaint. 

“Oh, pitiless, pitiless !’’ 

Once more she moaned aloud, clasping 
her hands over her bosom, 

She was very beautiful, this poor, love- 
sick woinan, masses of pale golden hair, lay 
coiled around her shapely head, a face of 
exquisite beauty lit up with a pair of 
lustrous violet eyes. 

She could not be 
twenty. 

The belle of every fete, Cora Bellasmere 
stood unrivalled among the fair circle of 
her sex. 

Cora was a Colonel’s widow, and _ report 
said iimmenseby wealthy. 

Froin behind the crimson screen a dark 
figure draped in white noiselessly entered 
the apartinent, while Mra. Beilasmere sat 
dreamily looking into vacancy. 

It was the figure ofan oid Indian woman; 
jewels and beads sbone on her dusky arins 
and around ber neck, while a plain white 
sarce draped her figure. 

“Madam.”’ 

Cora started aver. 

‘“‘What—you here. What do you want?” 

“Nothing, tnadam, only tiny concern for 
you made me seek you,’’ suswered the old 
wonan. 

The lady’s face softened. 

The old wounan was her confidential ayah, 
and she reposed many of her secrets with 
her. 

“Sit down, ayah, and I'll tell you some- 
thing.’”’ 

The servant obeyed. 

In low, hurried tones, Mrs. Bellasmere 
began taiking tothe ayah, ever now and 
then looking up timidly at the red screen, 
as if she was fearful of an eavesdropper. 

Her face paled once, as if with some in- 
ward pain; then,again, she blushed scarlet, 
hiding her face in her bands. 

“He shall be at your feet, madam ; 
on ine.”’ 

The ayah laid her dusky hand on that ot 
her inistress’s fair one, and looked imean- 
ingly into her eyes. 

“And you really put faith, ayah, in this— 
charin or spell ?”’ 

Her voice was husky as she uttcred the 
last three words, and once again she looked 
nervously towards the red screen. 

The ayah rose and whispered the answer 
in the lady’s ear. 

Cora siniled now. 

“But madam, you bave a curious fancy, I 
must say.”’ 

“What do you mnean, ayah ?”’ 

“There are countless noble-looking gen- 
theinen,”’ replied the Indian, “who would 
be happy indeed if they could win one 
sinile from my lady, and yet——’ 

“Yet what ?’’ interrupted the lady, impa- 
tiently tapoing her feet. . 

“You have not selected any of these 
sahbibs—bandsoine officers that they are 
manly tellows, but a ; 

“Speak out,’’ commanded the Jady “and 

10n t speak in riddles 

“He is a boy yet, aly Said the ayal 
mistress's face, whom 
you have selected, a mere, beardiess boy, 


pretty, perhaps, but as a girl.’’ 


more than five-and- 


rely 
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Mrs. Bellastnere’s eyes flashed angrily. 

“He may be young, but he is truly noblo 
looking.” 

“Cairnstord Sahib is fortunate, that is all 
I can say.” 

And a sneering smile curled the ayah's 
thin lips. 

A moment more and she had vanished. 

But tho huly did not notice the sneer. 

“Oh, Erick Cairnsford, how I love you, 
and youare so very, very pitiless,’’ she 
murinured., 

She sighed deeply as she spoke, toying 
with the jowels on her fingers the while. 

2 * * * 7 * 


It was morning, and the warm rays of the 
sun shone brigutly on Bellasimere House, 

In the drawing-room the rich silk cur- 
tains threw a subdued light all around. 

In an easy-chair reclined Cora, her white 
hands lying idly in her lap. 

A servant ushered a gentleman 
lady's preseuce, .« 

“Mr. Erick Cairnsford,”’ 

With a graceful bow he advanced and 
took Mrs, Bellasinere’s hand. 

He wasa fair, handsome young fellow, 
little more than a boy, with an open face 
and curly brown hair. 

Though he had a simile on nis lips when 
he tirst entered the reoin, now his brows 
knitted, and his gaze was fixed on the car- 
pet. 

“Erick.” 

It was the lady who spoke, and bending 
forward, she touched his hand, 

“What ails you, Erick ? You spoil your 
handsome face by that sullen expression,” 
said Mrs. Bellasinere, half reproachfully, 
matt poor eer 

“When a fellow is disgusted with every- 
thing about him, I think he has reason to 


into he 


be sullen and discoutented,’’ answered 
Erick. 

“What disgusts you ?" 

“Well, I'll tell you, Cora,” said Mr. 


Cairnsford, crossing one leg over the other; 
“and you musn't blame me if—it I—” 

“You can say anything you like, Mr. 
Cairnsford,”’ interrupted Mrs. Bellasinere. 

“Three months ago,’’ continued the 
young gentleman, “I left C——, where I 
had resided with my father, on a sinall 
tour, to enjoy myself by shooting, et cetera 
and also for a change of air,”’ 

“Wel %* 

“After wandering in the jungles for a 
fortnight, I had the misfortune one day to 
drift into this place, where——" 

He stopped abruptly, and looked at bis 
tair listener. 

“Yes,’’ suid the lady, “you loft your fa- 
ther’s residense and came bere.” 

“lecame here,’ repeated Erick, ‘and 
having letters of introduction from my fa- 
ther, who is well known as the richest mer- 
chant in that part ofthe country, had no 
difficulty in entertaining the first society 


here. Well, at one of these ‘society’ balls 
[met you, and the rest—-the rest you 
know.”’ 


“Yes, I know,’ answered Cora, a sarcas- 
tic smile wreathing her ruby lips. ‘We 
met again and again ; at last one day you 
declared yourself at ny feet,’’ 

She paused, as if to note the effect of her 
words, 

But the young man was silent. 

“You vowed eternal love, and we were 
engaged. And now, 'she continued, fixing 
her eyes intently on her lover’s face, ‘all 
your passionate vows of devotion have van- 
ished. After being publicly acknowledged 
as my affianced husband, you behaved das- 
tardly towards myself and that girl.” 

“Dastardly towards what girl ?” 

Mrs. Bellasinere laughed mockingly. 

“Haven't Leaught you 
love to that little thing, Edith 
Sillv young fool that she is.” 

“Enough. I'll not bear anytbing offen- 
sive against Miss Braburn.”’ 

And Erick Cairnsford rose hastily. 


Braburn ? 


“T shall see you again this evening ; for 
the present adieu.” 
Taking up his hat and cane he strode 


froin the rooin,. 

She made no attempt to stay hiin. 

She seeined secure in her power. 

Tie ayah’s charin would work wonders, 
she thought, and placed great faith in its 

ower, 

What strange freaks Cupid is up to some- 
titnes, 

This tall, peerless woman, to fall madly 
in love with that slender, simooth-faced 
youth. 

* * * * 7 7 


No moon, no stars, dark masses of clonds 
piled up one ontop of another, and the 
wailing wind muttering in the jungle, with 
its low, mysterious tone. 

In a stmiall, testefully-furnished — little 
chamber of a respectable bungalow, a slen- 
der little figure stood before the mirror. 

A girl, with dark brown curls framing a 


| pale, delicate, pretty tace. 


Tois was Edith Braburn. 

Carefully she put on ber hat and cloak, 
then stepped to the window and peered out 
into the darkness, 

Sie turned away with a shiver, 
thrusting her hand into her dress pocket, 
brought out aslip of crumpled white paper. 

“Be in the eluinp of babul trees at 
o'clock to-night, and you will see 
Coirustord in anew character.’ 

‘These were the words on the slip of pa- 
per, written in a round hand unknown wt 
EK lith. 

Miss Braburn hadreceived this myster 
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Stealthily she left the house 
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hind‘timidly, and starting at every shadow. 








His rich, grief-stricken father had eim- 
| ployed clever lawvers to plead his son's 
cause, and the end of it was there was not 


mvself making | ’ 
| sufficient evidence, and the 








Along the deserted road leading to the 
lonely babul tree cluinp, a solitary figure 
was striding along. 

The figure of a man, enveloped in a long, 
dark cloak. 

The man carried a dark lantern concealed 
under the folds of his cloak. 

At last he reached the spot, and stood be- 
neath the wide spreading branches of an 
old giant tree. 

Presently he raised tho lantern near to 
his face, and read aslipoft paper he took 
from his brest pocket. 

The light fell upon his face, aud revealed 
the features of Erick Cairnsford. 

Ife read the paper aloud. 

“Bein the clump of babul tress at nine 
to-night and you will see Miss Braburn ina 
new character.” 

Ife crushed the paper in his hand and 
thrust it back Into his pocket. 

“Mysterious !"’ muttered Cairnsford to 
himself; “never saw the hand-writing be- 
fore. What can it mean ?"’ 

He lita cigar with aimatch as he spoke, 
and commenced stnoking. 

Along the sand path which Cairnsford 
had just come, a slight figure enveloped in 
a black cloak caine hurriedly on, the wind 
blowing the covering hither and thither, 
and revealing the auple skirts of a woman’s* 
dress beneath it. 

“By Jove! ‘tis a 
edith?” 

As he spoke, Erick bent forward, trying 
vainly to peer into the darkness, 

On she came exactly to the spo. 
Cairnsford stood, 

The next moment a third dark figure ap- 
poorer upon the scene, emerging out of a 

mush of brambles lying in tho shadows of 
the trees. 

“Mystery !”’ ‘ 

Erick Cairnstord held his breath as he 
softily whispered the word. 

Crash ! 

A sudden, sharp report, followed by a 
woman's wailing shriek of agony. 

With a bound, Erick sprang torward, as 
he beheld the dark tigure of a inan throw 
down asmoking pistol and then disappear 
among the trees, 

The youth sprang forward and knelt be- 
side the wounded fori, raising lis lantern 
above it. 

“Oh, Edith—my Edith! 
she 8 dead !"’ 

He flung the lantern on the grass, and 
struck his forehead with bisc!enched hand. 

Yes, it was Edith Braburn who had been 
so foully murmured, 

Raising the dead girl tenderly in’ his 
aris, Erick Cairnsford sped along the lone- 
ly, deserted road. 

: « ” * * * * 


woman. Can it be 


where 


(rreat Heaven ! 


There was great commotion in the 
next morning. 

People vainly conjectured, 

The whole thing seeined so dreadful, so 
terribly mysterious, 

Wie did it? 

That young, delicate creature, 
enemies could she have tuiade ? 

As Doctor Braburn’s only daughter, she 
was always adinired. 

Erick Cairnsford had been arrested, 

He explained everything, the facts show- 
ing plainly that there bad been a villainous 
conspiracy. 

He showed the mysterious epistle, and 
produced a sitnilar one, which was found 


ecarnp 


what 


—— 
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soon after his wife's death, never to return. 
He was never afterwards heard of in the 
country where the crime had been con. 
mitted in the darkness, inany years ago, 


The Little Milliner. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 








ISS STACEY, aged twenty, but by no 
Vi means a erie fair and sweet to look 
yt upon, occupied the position of fore 
woman ina large millinery establishment. 

Five years before,when her parents lived, 
she had been a petted durling in a very 
eames nt home, not luxurious, for Mr. 
Stacey was a salaried man who lived up to 
his income. 

Death took him guddenly, and his widow 
learned the millinery business, and taught 
it to Charlotte, 

Mrs. Stacey too died,and Charlotte earned 
her jiving at the pretty business of hat and 
bonnet making. 

Charlotte Stacey sat in her room at dusk 
one snowy January day, counting her for. 
tune, 

It was nota large one. 

She had a very serious face,when a knock 
at her door roused her. 

Sweeping the money into a table drawer, 
she closed it and called out— 

“Come in.’? 

Iter landlady entered. 

She looked careworn and 
good tompered, and said — 

“You remember the lame girl 
the floor over this, tiiss ?"’ 

Certainly.’ 

“She's dreadful sick, I've been up two 
nights, and I’m afraid to trust myself to- 
night.”’ 

“You want me to watch 7" 

“Tf you would, inmss, She's very poor, I 
think, I didn’t find anything in the room, 
hardly a change of clothes. Poor body 1" 

“T will come, certainty. Has she a 
doctor 7?" 

“Yes, miss, a good-hearted 
that can feel for the poor,’’ 

Charlotte rose as the landlady ceased 
speaking, and followed her to the room 
where the sick git! was tossing in delirious 
fever. 


anxious, but 


that’s on 


young man 


The room was so bare that it sickened 
her. 

Quick in all her impulses, Charlotte 
spoke =_ 

“Sho is very small. You and [are both 
talland strony. Cannot we carry her to 


my room ia 

“But, Miss Stacey—— 

“She will die here. Come, we will wrap 
herina blanket.” 

Relieved to throw off some of the respon- 
sibility, the good woman assisted Charlotte, 
and together they carried the invalid ten- 
derly and gently to the room: below, 

The doctor's directions were repeated, 
and then the milliner was left alone with 
her patient. 

With a tenderness indescribable she min- 
istered to her, seothing the delirious 
fancies, 

And all the time in her mind pressed the 
relentless fact— 

“T've taken her here, and I must care for 
her. I have made this her hospital, and’ I 
have just one pound atter ny rent is paid.’’ 

This fact was not romantic, but required 
a strain of generosity to face cheerfully. 


” 





In the dress of the deceased. 
Days passed, and young Cairnsford took | 
his trial before the court. 


youth was ac- 
quitted, 

It isa bright, cheerful norning and once 
more we find young Cairosford in’ Mrs. 
Bellasipere’s drawing-room, 

She had him at last. 

“Tam willing, Cora. The sooner we get 
mnarried the better tor all.”’ 

There was a weary look on Erick’s face 
as he spoke, not the kind of look a happy 
bridegroom would be supposed to wear at 
his approaching marriage, 

A little more than three months after the 


And Chartotte never hesitated. 

It was to her as plain a duty to nurse this 
crippled girl back to health if pomible, 
aS it was lo exertall her taste and skill in 
her daily routine of work, 

In the watches of the lony night she noted 
the wondrous beauty of the lame girl's face, 
Spiritualized by suffering, refined and 
touching. 

The delirious fancies took a tone of plead. 
ing, Often of terror. 

“Don't urge ime, uncle. Can't you see he 
only pities ine ? tle will marcy ine tor the 
money, and he only pities ine. Oh, let ine 


die. Llove hitiso, Llove him, and he 
pitios mie T' 

She would ring the changes on these 
words for hours, sometiines whispering 
softls 





date of the tragical occurrence, Erick Cairns- 
ford and Cora Bellasinere were 
mnarried, 

The newly-imarried pair started the same 
day to spend their honeymoon in a distant 
place. 

As months passed away, 
Erick and Cora Cairnsford 
fromthe memory of the few who once 
knew them in that part of the country. 

* * * . * 


the names of 


Twelve years have fled by on the 
of time, and Cora Cairosford is tow dead, 
Before she died, in her last last tnoiments, 


she revealed aterrible secret to her hus 
band —a seeret that seemed to have lasted 
l every hope of his life, and made hit the 


and | 


moody, haggard-looking tnan that he 
is. 

It wasshe who had heavily bribed a 
native rufflan to shoot Lhat linocent young 
girl in the wood twelve vears before, ane it 
was she who had written tne tiyveterious 
notes to Kriek and Indith Braburn, to tein 
per tothe wood in order that the rath 
thight Slay her—to the former that he tiiy 
be the only one near her at her death, and 
be accused of the terrible erime. 


It wasadevilish plot for a wotan 
plan, goaded to thes ) Ve and 
1s 
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secret of the dead ? 
Mr. Cairnsford left{ India for EK giana 


quietly } 


| “Leslie! Leslie!’ 


faded entirely | 


Wiliges | 
| 


now 


No one will find tne 
I will lose msyeetfin London,” 

It was inorning when she cried, once 
only, in @ voice of avony 


“T] will run away. 
in the eity. 


Charlotte Stacey started as ifsle had been 
sturiy. 

Who was this girl calling Leslie ? 

A great fear fell upon her, and her \eart 
seemed Lo stop, 


Leslie ! 


Well, there inight be more than one 
Leslie in the world, — 

Sie turned from the bed, and opened a 
litule writing desk, 

One letter, in aanty, free hand, lay 


pen the topool the puapers, 

Lisis hie opened, und reaud— 

“My DARLING,—I searcely know how to 
write ts vou, and but that 1 know you to be 
noble and generous T would not dare. My 
own love, tor you are the only woinan that 
lever loved, thouytr Limayv never again tell 
vou 8, Tatu writtuy wy farewell. 


‘Last night IT told tiv father of vou, and 
beysred hit to bless our marriage, and he 
ari hopassable barr er between us. 

Vith inv heart bleeding IT tiust write 
HV, that you tnayv urnlerstand iny px 
; 4 is 4 
‘ + 7 
ave 
ea re 
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| ** Last ligtitiny father tid me for the 


a beauty often seen with physical deformity , 
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first tine the terms of iny grandfather's 
will, which were not to be revealed to ine 
until ny Cousin Was twenty one Tut iy 
confession of love for you hastened the dis. 
closure. My wrendfather’s will leaves to 
my cousin and myself twenty thousand 
pounds if we marry, 

“Tf ember refuses, the entire fortune goes 
toa public ingututi th. Wereit only mey- 
self IT would resign at once all thoughts «ft 
this heavily-burdened inberitance. But my 
Cousin then Vecoues penilloss, 

“My tuather is net aweallhy man, and 
has a larye family. Ile cannot provide for 
this crippled girl, who in her failing health, 
becomes a pauper if Trefuse the terms of 
the will, 

“Should [die, the fortune would bosolely 
hers, as iy grandlather supulated, for it gous 
to the sarv ving party in case of death. But 
Jam young and strong, and To can only 
make her happy by marrvily her. bor, 
Lettie, do not think ine vain when IT tell 
you Slie loves tne, 

“T never guessed it till my father told 
ines lastevening, Yet, Churlotte, I have 
asked you to be iny happy wile, and my 
whole beart is yours. If you bid ime, I 
will come to you,” 

“Lestik THORNTON.” 

Three monthsage Charlotte had sipned the 
death-warrant of her love and hope in the 
brief answer to this epistio. 

With ber heart full of deepest love for 
Leshe Thornton, who had eotme as the ono 
bright into her cheerless life, she 
liad written 

“Your duty is plain. 


sprit 


boryet me, 
“CHAKLOTTE,”’ 
pain that had followed 
Closely on the sorrow of her tnother’s 
death, and now there was to bea further 
wrenching of ber heart. 

For the eousin whe had given her love 
iv the eripyle Lving toss. 


Thi was the 


viol was sure 
low ti delirious fever tpon lier toed, 

She bad run away to spare Leslie the 
torture of a marriage without love, and lad 
run into the arues of her rival. 

Charlotte could press the story, the inex 
veoriene@e of a pelted invalid, rotiantic and 
decay taking no thought of the necessary 
eExpenkwes, and talline ite deepest pov- 
erty. 

bor loveol Lestie, 

The bond drew Charlotte onee tore to 
the bedside wilh a yearning pity. 

This was the rival who had taken her 
love from her- poor, triendiess, il. 


If she died Leslie would be meh and 
free, 

A horror of herself seized Charlotte 
Stacey. 


It, in spite of all her care, the voungy girl 


diel, should she ever forgive Lersell that 
Pilaee calecvnye fied teeny brea rpcemse 

Sie did trot Kinow even ber tiacuie. 

Pie elothing was urarked Ek. 2h, and 
there was no other elue to her identity, 


Yos, ber tramk, 

There it stood where the landlady baad 
yr! wed Hb tobe tight before, 

Pie dovatid, still tauttertuy deliriously, 
lay couparatively still, as Charlotte looked 
for some clae to her residence, tinding 
Doeoltattog. 

Nothing? 

Gdiae proof of lier 
likeness of Leslie 
cause. 

fhe one clue she had carried to soothe 
the pag of parting betrayed her, 

‘There was no help for it. 

Charlotte must write to Leslie, 

liis bustuess address was the only means 
in ber possession for restoring the eripple 
to home and friends, . 

It was w curt letter, 
poet Crust beer poet. 

“Your cousin is with ine 


identitv —a ioiniature 
‘Thornton in a velvet 


for Charlotte dared 


dangerously 


JS) ty 
e . al 
“CHARLOTTE. 
All the aworning the  ditthe tuilliner 
nursed her patient wilh anxious gentle 
Thess, 


A messenger cane frome the tmiatlliner’s, 
taeore Clyate toititenabitngg Ghat thie foreword s 
place aiust be fl ed, and al Charlotte could 
pot lb it, another wotan totst, 

Soll Charlotte mever faltered in her sell- 
ap yproimbed duty, 

It was clusk when 4 earriae caine hastily 


to the door, and a few wiinutes later an 
eldery lady and pemliomuan catse into the 
rovvithe 

One glanee at the bed, and the lady 


moved quickly to the divalid, soletriig 
ePdithy, Gay poor, poor bdith.’ 

Bat the yeutlenrean stood looking earn. 
estiv inte Charlotte's pale face. 

‘Leshe had 
said, with fatverly Kindiess, and that you 
know the tie between bicaself and his 
“rtasith. 

“We owe itto you to explam bow bdith 
comes bere, Stiie is not uly mnieee, but the 
nieces of Leslie’ Ss miotuer, uv first wife. 

My father-in-law’s eccentrie will vou 
know already, bul nectier Leshe mor hdith 
were aware of its bers totlil bast vear. 

“At fiest, the prospect of the tmarriage 
soeonied to tmake blithe verv lappy, lor sue 
loves Leslie. Suit ohne own love 
taught ber that miv son's gentle aflection 
was poet real love, aud in a ttol rgmautice 
4 nerosily, sie ran 

**essipee Lerit ‘ touching iettler, peoor eu dj, 


SOPOT) 


wav. 


not un- 
derstanding that it went from: both by ber 
refusal. 


resiguiny ber Share of the fortune: 


“We bave tried vainiv t: find her, and 
were fearful 8116 lpacl aclua vec pinitted 
mut he mtil your hot reached Les 

AY 

‘ 5 ntr ! ! A 

| 4 Li y f . 
and 1\ é iv if 


poor Edith. 
Mrs. ‘T 


mrnton j ting her teu 1 «¢yos 


t ? i i < i . 
gave 4 invst cordial assent ty ber Lusbaud 5 | to do the d 


told ane who vou are,’ he | 


THE 


words, and aecepted 

novia ber wrates, 
“LT will stay with you, if you will perimnt 

me, she said, “Itwould not be possible 


Charlotte's aid in re- 


ty take Edith away in this bitter weather.”’ 

Wiat amount of want, exposure and 
hunger had preceded the actual illness, 
they could only guess, but there were 
often piteous disclosures in the deliriuin, 
tuat wrony the gentle hearts watching be- 
side Mdith. 

row the first the doctor gave littl 
hone, 


sent flowers, fruit 
and patient, but 


never came into the 


Every day Leslie 
choice dainties tor nurse 
with rare delicacy he 
house, 

The fourth day was half gone when 
hadith awakened trom sleep, conscious, 

As the cripple’s large eves rested upon 
Mra. Thornton's face she seemed to forret 
ali the interval of suffering since last she 
hiacl seer it. 

“Aunt Kate, 
death ?"’ 

Only a lingering kiss, tender and loving, 
was her answer, : 

‘Poslie! 

Mrs, Thornton touched a bell on atable 
her, and aimoment later a gentle. 
nan entered the room—a tall inan, whose 
face bore the impress of a noble heart. 

“Testie,”’ the dving lips whispered. 

“Tam here bRdith.”’ 

“To say farewell, God judges 
Jlewill take me and leave you 
have done with love and pain, Lestie, 

The vouny man took the litthe wasted 
hand extended to bim, too much moved to 
Kpeak. 

lie has given the crippled girl a brother's 
affeetion. 

Ile had 


” 


she whispered, ‘is this 


beside 


kindly. 
tree, | 


made for her the greatest sacri- 
fice of his life, and even Charlotte eould 
not have wished pitiful and 
tenderas he put los lips to the beautiful 
face, 

“You have been very wood, 
said, ina faint voice, and T hope you will 
be happy. [Fo have but one wish now on 
earth; TP should lke to see your wife, 
Lesiie—the woman you love.’ 

Mrs. ‘Thornton drew Charlotte forward, 

“She tas been your friend and nurse 
Mdith,’ she said. “Wall you thank her?” 

The little wasted hand was) stretehed, 
out, and taking Charlotte’s placed it) in 
Leslie's, 

‘“Crod bless 

The whisper was the last sigh of the pure 
spirit soaring heavenward, 

After the funeral Charlotte was taken as 
Mrs. Thornton's guest. 

In the intervals he could) spare from 
business, Lesiie was at home fora day or 
twoatatine, uotila year had passed since 
the death ot bidith, 

But Charlotte never went back to the 
toilliner’s, Mr. and Moers. ‘Thornton took 
her into their home and hearts, and she 
lett their eare no more until Leslie had 
nade a home for her a year after Mdith 
died, 


hitn less 


Leslie,” she 


bless we” 


—_—_— - - 


Testing Her Love. 


BY KR. M. KHALLANTYNE, 


ILL! Mille! where are you? Do 
\ come down, thats a daurling,’’ called a 
1 merry Voice, 

A momentafter, and a tall graceful girl 
entered the rooun, 

She would have been beautiful, but for 
her pale face and sad eyes, 

“Oh, Millie, why do you keep in your 
own roour? and sit with me. I 
hope Arehie will come to-morrow. Ife 
half promised—" 

\ sigh from the sad girl reached the ear 
of her happy cousin, who quickly said 

“Oh, Muiilie, how thoughtless TI am. 1 
forgot, Indeed EP did, that you were not as 
light-hearted as—as you were two years 
ae. TL can hardly think it) has been so 
long.’ 

Tt has been very 
Millie answered wipi 
head gathered, and, 
down the pale cheeks, 

“Millie, indeed T would mot stand it. It 
is thateful im unele to aet seo, Ile was al 
Wavs the Strangest tian DPeversaw. But 
while aunty lived, he was not justso dread- 
ful. She could win hitn to Something like 
civilization. 

*PDon't, don't, Katie. 
are talking of iv father” 

“Can't help it. Ile is iy father’s 
brother, and I domwteare if be hears me BLN 
we And if T were you, T would mot run 
away. Lamopp sed to that; but Pd wait 
until b was twentv-one—that will be in six 
months—then TP send tor 
him ask onee more for vou. Tt unele did 
not relent, [’d walk off with Frank right 
before his eves, and be wiarried. I would 
as Sure 4S tiv natne Is Kale Giordon, 

“No, no, Katie, IT can not do so. 
all that father has 


Come 


Tonge to me Wati 
wauway the tears that 


filling hier eyes, stole 


Remember you 


I am 


him. | eannot leave hin. lle was) good 
and kind until touis trouble with brank’s 
father. 

“Tndeed then stav tniserable all the rest 


heep Frank so, bless his 


of your life, and 


dear heart. | just hope he won't stay 
iniserable., There are lots of pretty giris 
who will jump at littia. | would try and 
eoufronut hitn inyself, onlv I ve Archie a 
Lit t tler Lae ihe I i” salad \ il a 
a sil 

' ‘ 

be 

\l ‘ ‘ . 
saci - \ ical i ) i st ‘by 
you wl notand have tnad ip vour mind 


uliful at all cost, then resign 


the only one who loves | 


; mad parting asain; a 
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yourself with good grace, and be content ia 
tLe path,you have chosen.” 

“Kate, Twill tell vou why just now J 
feel sovery sad, Frank is to be home teo- 
morrow, His eousin told ines Oh, think 


of it. Only a halt wile from each other, 
and vets. far apart.” 

Millie could not help sobbing then. 

“And vou will not see him?” 

“Ofeourss net; LT dare not. Father for- 
bade aie. Andit would be going over the 


heimore sad because 


still more hopeless,’’ 


Pariner Gordon and Farrier Ralston 
were neighbors, and, at one time, good 
friends, 


Their farins joined, 

Ones, a fine piece of meadow lind 8 >par- 
ated them, 

Roth wanted this land; both being will- 
ine to pay avery liberal priee; neither was 
Willing to resien his ehanee of purchasing, 
or to divide the possession, 

So things remained for many months, 
indeed years, and then) Farmer Ralston 
came forward, and placed before his neigh- 
bor the deed for the land, 

It was obtained by some dishonorable 
means, Parmer (rordon did not hesitate to 
deelure, 

Sinee then they had been bitter enemies, 

Well, folks inthe neighborhood thought 
Ralston had done nothing wrong, and all 
espoused hits eHnuse, 

Farmer Gordon was generally unpopu- 
lar, and it was a souree of gratifie ition to 
tnanv that he had not been the sucecsstul 
purchaser, 

The only son of one, and daughter of the 
other, had plave d together frow titaney. 

Alterthe quarrel between their fathers, 
they were ordered to keep to themselves, 

But this they couldn't do, 

In the first place they loved each other 
too well, 

Then they metat chureh,. 

Soit comrtinued, until Frank was twenty- 
one and Millie seventeen. 

Pwo years previous to my introducing 
Millie to any readers, Frank tad sought 
Kartuer Gordon, toid hint how truly he 
loved his daughter, and begged that he 
would give hit permission to win her. 

Iiven Farmer  Kalston, whose whole 
heart was ecnutred in his only son, accom. 
panied hit, aad joined his entreaties with 
Prank’s, woing so far as to ofler the dis- 


puted Jand and his hand in friendship 
| storsain. 

All of no use, 

The strange, bard man drove thein 
forth. 








rank, and have | 


He told ‘them he hated them both, and 
his girl should never bear their name. 

There was a painful seene between Millie 
and her tather, 

He said many dreadful things that 
wounded the sensative, loving heart very 
sorely, and ended by telling her the only 
way she could gain his forgiveness for hav- 
ing allowed her affections to be worn by one 
So hatetul to hin was to east hitn from her 
mnind and heart. 

So it was that 
lover since, 

She dared not even permit him to write 
to her. 

She had only sent him word 
should never love anyone else. 

Andso Frank, in’ return, sent word by 
his cousin that he would be as faithtul, and 
they would trust to Heaven for their future 
happiness, 

Farmer (sordon tad harder and 
harder and stranger sinee this affiir than 
ever before, and poor little Millie would 
have been very noiserable if merry Katie 
had not spent much of her tine with her. 

She wasan independent little pirl, nota 
bitatrarndofher ‘teross old uncle,’ as she 
ealled= lim. 

When she was with Millie, she would 
have merry young folks about her, 

Her uncle would tase from her what he 
would from no one else, 

Ile really liked the 
inerry girl. 


Millie had never seen her 


that she 


been 


straightforward, 


Katie suid. Now 
you plainly, you are be- 
ing really wicked. How much you have 
to bethankful for. There are many girls 
more miserable than vou. Just think——” 

“On, Katie, how could lL te more miser- 
able? What eould make me?’ 

Millie bad hardly uttered these words 
When her fatoers own horse came dashing, 
riderless, up to the stile. 

Millie was terrified. 

She kouew that only an hour before her 
father had gone out on Victor, and she 
Cr i¢ d 

“Oh, Katie, where is father? 
terrible has happened. See! 
fied Vietor looks.’ 

ller fears were soon realized. 

Slowly along the road came four nen, 
bearing her father on a litter. 

Nithoush no favorite with his servants, 
lor they all feared bin, the men looked 
grave enough as they placed their burden 
inthe hall. 

Millie threw herselt 
@old, still fori. 

© Dead, dead!” she eried; and in an agony 
of grief clasped her artis about bi. 

Oneof the ten, nodding liis head, said— 

“ *Tain'’t no », 1niss,’*’ and 
rearoved ler frou: ber father’s form. 


“Still sighing, Millic,’’ 
IT just want to tell 


Something 
llow terri- 


down beside the 


us® t go ons 


Lifting him gently, they bore him in, 
wid placing hint on his bed, stood around 
valt iy irtiver rders froin k t. 

\r usure ther s e? Ja es, 

n rd be 

is 4 ‘ 
\ 
‘ 

Run, Ja ‘ ease tell Doctor Grey 


jlo come. Oh, if God will pive lim back 











I never, never wiil be thankful 


” 


Ito me, 
enough. 
Rachel, the maid, who had been in the 
fainily for years, came forward, saying — 
| «Paint no use to go onso. It he is 
dead, it's God's will. I only wish he had 
been better prepared to go. Ans as for 
you, I think you will be all tbe happier 
after a bit——” 

“No, no, mo. l loved him indeed I did. 
I never would have letthim, And oh, be 
used to lovegne once, 80 very much. And 
I remember when Lalways used to go to 
sleep in his aris. Dear, dear father!” 
Millie sobbed, 

“You had better go for doctor Grey any- 
how, James. We want a friend at this 
time,’’ Rachel said. 

“Oh! sobbed Millie, 
anew with her grief. 

“You will make yourself ill, child,” 
Rachel said. 

“Oh, I don’t care. I wish I could go to 
Tleaven!’ Millie cried. 

‘“*Miss Millie, Master Frank is at home,” 
whispered one of the men. 

“Don’t, don’t. IT can’t think of anybody 
but my dear, dear tather, Oh, if he would 
only open his eyes and speak tome, Just 
may, ‘Millie,’ and kiss me once more. In- 
deed, I cannot believe he is dead. Only 


pursting “forth 


fainted. Ob, if father is given back to me, 
| never will grieve any more about any- 
body. Katie, come here, quickly. Can’t 


you feel 
Millie. 

“Millie!’’ Farmer Gordon’s eyes opened, 
and he said—*Millie, I’m not dead, kiss 
me child.”’ 

W ith a wild ery of joy Millie clasped her 
arias about him, and fainted on his bosom, 

“T did not think the child loved ine s0,”’ 
Farmer Gordon said, looking not abit like 
a dead or dying man. 

“You searcely deserve it, 
her,’’ Katie said, sharply. 

She began to see that it had all been 
of her ancle’s queer whims, 

“There, Rachel, you know what to do 
for her. Sheisjust like her mother. She 
would faint, alike for joy or grief. I know 
how well you love me, Rachel, too.” 

“As well as you willlet me. Be more 
kind and you'll tind more love,’’ Rachel 
said, as she, with James’assistance, carried 
Millie to herown room, 

“Uncle, you did this on purpose. I know 
it. Are you hurt at all ?’’ Katie said, look- 
ing very reproachfully at him. 

“Well, Miss Pert, 1 can do without a doc- 
tor,”’ he answered. 

And Katie went to heip take care of 
Millie. 

From James she wormed out the truth, 
who sai¢g— 

‘For Ileaven’s sake, den’t let old master 
know | told. But he got otf Victor, give 
him a sharp cut, and sent him flying. Then 
inade us make a litter,and bring him boime, 
't was lying still in the cold that made him 
look and feel dead. He said he wanted to 
see if anybody cared if he was dead.”’ 

* * * * . * 


a litthe warinth coming ?’’ cried 


uncle, from 


one 


Next day Millie was quite herself again. 
All that day her tather bad been more as he 
used to be years before, 

‘More like a Christian,’’ Rachel said. 

‘Tess like a heathen,’’ Katie declared. 

Ifo had patted Millie's head several times, 
and kissed her, saying he wanted to see the 
roses come back to her cheeks again. 

Katie was as gay as a lark. 

Jier Archie came from town, and she was 
surrounded by a merry host of youn 
friends and Doctor Grey, the family phyar- 
clan. 

Ife had always been Farmer Gordon’s 
friend, asserting he knew there was good 
enough in Gordon’s heart if one knew how 
to find it. 

The young folks were gathered in the par- 
lor. ; 

Katie was going to have a dance, 

Millie’s face, although not as sad as usual, 
looked not as Katie wished to see it. 

She had been trying to make up her 
inind to plead with her uncle for Millie, 

“T am notafraid to doit; only I don’t 
want to put him in a rage when he is actin 
suinething like a human—I—yes, I'll ris 
it. 
| “Unele, come here,’’ she said, drawing 
him offto herself. “Unele if you bad been 
dead yesterday, do you not think Frank 
Ralston would have found his way over 
here to 3 

‘(rive thanks to Heaven for delivering 
the neighborhood in general, and hitmselt 
particularly, from sucha pest, 1 suppose,”’ 
said her uncle, with a half serious, half 
| comic exXpression,. 

“Nothing of the kind. 
coinfort Millie.’’ 

“She would not have let him—not so 
soon.”’ 

“No dear girl, she is so dutiful, that she 
would not, [ fear. Unelewhy won't you 
be worthy of that girl’s love?’ 

“Be off with you, you saucy girl.” 

“No, bot until 1 say iny say, uncle; send 
ror Frank—send now,” 

“Iwill not; neither now, tce-morrow, 
| norever. Goalong. Mind yourown af- 
fuirs, and let Millie’s alone !'’ Farmer Gor- 
don auswered, yet not 80 wrathfully as she 
| thought he might.’ 

\ll were dancing but Millie. 

Sue sat with thoughts far away. 

Her father came up to her, and asked— 
“Will you not dance, my darling ?” 

He had not called her so for years. 


’ 








Only to try and 





She looked up with much surprise, and 
swered— 
t to dance, father.’’ 
I \ find you a partner.’’ 
K her hand and led her out intothe 


W .cry of. she sprang forward. 
“There isa partner for life, little girl. 
| take her, Frauk, and seud to Heaven with 
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her a prayer for bringing an old inan to bis 
better nature. God bicss you, and make 
you both as bappy as she deserves to be,’’ 

“Oh! uncle, thought you said you never 
would send for Frank,’’ Katie exclaimed, 
alinost choking her uncle with kisses, 

‘Because ] had already done it, and I 
knew I would not have to send dor hitn 
twice,’’ Fariner Gordon said, with a merry 
chuckle ; then he added— 

“We will build a home for Millie, right 
in the middie of the ineadowland. And it 
shall be hers—a peace gift from two old 


men.’’ 
~~ © — 


Maud and Jessie. 





LARENCE ARNOLD was coming 
home after an absence of eight years, 
My father had been Clarence’s 
uardian,‘and he had lived with us all his 
Fite up tothe time he took a notion to 
travel. 

I had been telling my kindred spirit, 
pretty Jessie Mason, how we expected 
Clarence on the morrow, and wound up by 
giving a description of him inthe tollowing 
inanner— 

‘“‘He is awfully jolly, good-natured, ever 
so handsoine, flirts desperately, and a per- 
fect tease.”’ 

I watched to see the effect of iny words 
upon Jessie, 

She opened wide her brown eyes, and 
looked at me with a most comical expres- 
sion of countenance. 

Now, in most things, Jessie and I were 
very much alike. 

W henever there was any mischief afloat, 
we were the leading spirits. 

We moved in a fun-loving circle, 

We were forever romping and carrying 
oninamanner very unbecoming to our 
yoars—at least, sv said our long-faced, vin- 
egar-visaged friends of the bilious tetnpera- 
nent, of whom we always steered clear. 

But then people will talk, you know, and 

perhaps it was better to talk about Jessie 
and me than to talk about others who 
couldn’t stand that sort of thing quite so 
well as we could. 
_ But they talked about me more than Jes- 
sie, for I was nearly four years older than 
she, and, of course, my conduct was more 
of an outrage on their bilious dignity. 

Neither Jessie nor I ever thought of those 
four years between us. 


We loved each other dearly, and were in- 
separable companions. 

She looked at me with those wondrous 
brown eyes, exclaiming— 

“Good gracious, Maud, you're interested 
at last. I have often wondered what sortof 
a inan you were going to marry, and iny 
disappointment is great. Why, the man 
you are going into ecstasies over isthe fac- 
simile of the young menin our set, who, 
you Say, are very well to pass away thetiime 
with, but to marry, asthe song says, you 
don’t feel inclined,’ laughed Jessie. 

‘““Nonsense !’’ I said, feeling a little an- 
noyed that Jessie shoald put a wrong con- 
struction on my words, ‘‘1’in not interested 
in Clarence—that is, not in the way you 
mean. I like hitn, and I want you to set 
your cap for him. You must fall in love 
some time or other, you know.”’ 

‘“‘And so must you,”’ laughed Jessie, ‘so 
I'll wait till you set mean example.” 

And the scarlet creeps from her cheeks 
to her temples, as she looks eagerly out of 
the window. 

“Then perbaps you'll have to wait for- 
ever. Mother says I am cut out for an old 
inaid,”’ said I, lightly. 

‘“*My dear Maud, you re no more the pat- 
tern of an old maid than the man in the 
moon is. Tell your inother she’s a false 
prophet,”’ replied Jessie. 


ing. **1’m nearly twenty-three, and mother 





} 800On aS Our eyes 


Well, they say all girls think about mat 
rimony, inore or less, 

I must have thought less about it, for I 
never thought anything about it until now. 

And now that I did give it a thought, I 
examined the subject thoroughly, and be- 
caine convinced tLat iny tmuvther’s words 
were true, 

I was cut out for an old maid. 

It was strange, too, 

eee were sone men 
shipped afar. 
talking Y 

They were likely to remain afar. 

So I saw no help for it. 

In a few years inure I would be laid upon 
the shelf. 

But iny thoughts didn't stop at the shelf. 

They carried ine down the vista of years, 
and Lsaw a woman face looking like vin- 

r. 

Why the idea of a woman's face looking 
like vinegar. 

Why my ideas of the poor, persecuted sex, 
known as old maids are associated with 
vinegar, I cannot tell. 

But I did see that woman's face, and it 
did look like vinegar. 

She had with her the two insitutiongs of 
old maidisin—a-ceat anda parrot; and that 
wo'nan was I, 

Suddenly my hands flewto my sides, 
and tears rolled down my cheeks. 

“For goodness sake, Maud, whut are you 
laughing at?’’ said Jessie, entering the 
room, followed immediately after by Char- 
lie Morse. 

“Oh, Jesste,’’ I cried, “if you could only 
see the picture that 1 saw just now, you 
would laugh,too,”’ 

' Next morning I came downstairs rather 
ate, 

‘Here comes Maud, now,’’ [ heard iny 
mother say, ‘My dear,” said iny mother 
to ine, as I entered the breakfast rooin, ‘*do 
you Know this gentleman ?" 

A inan between thirty and thirty-five 
years, very tall, with great, wide shoulders, 
his handsome face bronzed and bearded 
rose to meet ine. 

T looked at the gentleman and shook my 
head slowly, in answer to iny mother’s 
question. 

“So you don’t remember ine, Maud ?"’ 

The bronzed gentleman laughed as he 
spoke,showing his teeth and eyes to advan- 
tage. 

And why didn’t I know him at once ? 

It was Clarence Arnold. 

What a mistake I had nade when speak- 
ing of him to Jessie. 

lost sight of the factthat T was not quite 
fifteen when Clarence went away, and = le 
was soine four or five-and-twenty. 

And I never thought about the interven- 
ing years. 


whom I wor- 
But what was the use of 


about four and twenty still. 

“Goodness tine alive,’ IT exelaimen, on 
the impulse of the moment, I thought you 
were ever 80 much younger,” 

“Did you indeed ?”’ hesaid, smiling. 

But there was such a grave expression in 
the black eyes that were always dancing 
with merriment in those days gone by. 

I looked over at Jessie, 

She was looking stsaight at me, and as 
met, we both burst out 
laughing. 

Ciarence’s grave black eves were still 
upon me. Of course he did not Know what 
we were laughing at and I inust have looked 
charining. 

But then that was what | always did. 

I laughed when I ought not to laugh, 


| said what I ought notto have said, and I caine 
| tothe conclusion long ago that there was no 


thinks it is preposterous for ine to have ar- | 


rived at such an age without being married. 
She keeps telling ine that my sister Marion 


was married at seventeen, and I keep tel- | 


ling ber that poor Marion has regretted it 
ever since. But then she says that marriage 
is a lottery, and everyone cannot be ex- 


pected to be satisfied with their drawing, 


and 1 suppose imother ought to know. 
Dear me! we've lost sight of what we 
were talking about. Clarence is ever so 
inuch nicer then anyone we know, Jessie.’’ 

“Then why don’t you fall in love with 
him yourself, Maud ?” 

‘Fiddlesticks !"’ said I, impatiently. “I 
don’t want gitn.”’ 


‘ | satisfy 
“Il don’t Know that she is,’’ said I, laugh- | 


help for ine. 

People said I hadn't a spark of common 
sense. 

Now, I begged leave to differ with them 
—that is, in ny own mind, For IT wouldn’t 
them to discuss the question 
openly. 

I thought I was very sensible, only, 
somehow, Il never could show it like other 
girls. 

Now I saw at once that Clarence was dif- 
ferent froin the young men with whom I 
was constantly surrounded. 

He had sown his wild oats, and was the 
sort of aman I aduiired. 

Butthen it was no use for ine to let iny 
thoughts run in that direction, tor Clarence 
must have forined his opinion of ine at our 
first imeeting, and for ever after, 1 sup- 
posed, like all the rest of the sensible 
inen, he would wish wne—well, at a dcis- 
tance. 

One evening shortly after Clarence’s ar- 
rivel, we girls laid our heads together, 


| plotting mischief. 


‘What keeps Charlie standing down 
there ?”’ said Jessie, jumping up. ‘We'll 
talk about Clarence ancther time, Maud.” | 


And Jessie was out on the balcony and 
down on the lawn like a flash. 

I stretched mny neck, and caught sight of 
Charley Morse down by the gate. 

“That accounts for Jessie’s blushes when 
she locked out of the window a while ago,”’ 
I thought. ‘I wonder if she cares for hitn ? 
I really hope she doesn’t.”’ 

As 1 watched Charlie and vessie on the 
lawn together,I thought Charlie Morse was 
just such another as Clarenve Arnold. 

I fell intoathoughtful mood asI watched 
them. 

Jessie’s words came back to me, 

Why couldn't I love Clarence 
inyseilf ? 

Why, indeed ? 

I never was in love. 


Arnold 


Never could fall into it and outof it again 
6 other giris. 
iness Knows | Was iy UJ 
t 1 couldn’t for the ‘ I 
Chey called ine a flirt, but I wasn’t rea 
that is I never tneant to fi 


I treated al! the real nice young wen | was 
acquainted with alike, 


I, as usual had the leading voice. 

Clarence and my brother Toin were both 
present. 

We didn’t mind them, as they were part 
o the family. 


“Maud, don’t take part in such foolish- | 


ness. You ouygim to have better sense.”’ 

That was what Clarence said to me when 
he saw a part of our nonsense. 

His yrave black éyes were upon ine, and 
he spoke very seriously, I thought. 

Well, perhaps I ougiut to have better 
sense, but what business was it of Clarance 
Arnold's? 

Wiy didn’t he speak to Jessie, in whom 


| he seeined to be so highly interested ” 


— 


Yes, Clarence was interested in Jessic, 
and she was interested in hit, 
Sut, then, I ought to have been satisfied, 


for didu’t I seriously advise Jessie to set 
9 


her cap for hiin 

| j ipat Cla ew I 

’ 

, 
is «& ul ~ A 

bs I did ‘ 

I went st aig al 18 Taye itigg t j i) 
aller ine, 
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I felt dreadful with those black eyes 
upon ine, 

Why I persisted in the mischief I cannot 
tell, except it wag out of a spirit of down. 
right, pure obstinacy. 

One day, abouta week after, we three— 


the steps. Jessie stood between Clarence 
and me, 

Somehow, Jessie always caine oetween 
Clarence and tne, 

Now, Lonly just mentioned that, but I 


of Jessie. 

Why shou.d I be? 

Didn't I recommend Clarence to Jes- 
sie? 

Tobe sure I did, but somehow I very 
otten forgot that of late. 

Charlie Morse came stroiling up the 
path. 

My heart jumped with deiight. 

omende what delight I took 
Charlie Morse’s comming. 

Clarence went down to 
ing Jessie and ine. 


‘ood gracious!"’ IT thought to myself, 
ny delight Vanishing instantly, “Charlie 
Morse tnight just as well have stayed at 
home if it is Clarence that is going down to 
him.” 


“Isn't Clarence handsome?" said Jessie, 
speaking more to herself than ine, while 
the pink in her cheeks grew pinker, 

“Oh! Tthink he's awfully brown,’ said 
I—of course, 1 had to Say Soiumethiiniee, 

“But that is froin exposure,” 
Siniling. One of these days, 
face will be as delicate in tint as your 
own.” 

“Maybe it will; but [ don’t know any- 
thing about it,’’ I said. 

“Maud”’—and Jessie's blushes 
deeper, and her eves wandered 
Clarence and Charlie were standing, “he 
hasasked me to marry him. 1 wanted to 
tell you first vou know.” 

Ifa thunderbolt had deseended on ny 
head, I could not have been more sur 
prised. 

A cold tretnor ran over tne, 


lately in 


grew 


Jessie inust have noticed how strangely I 
behaved, 

I tried to compose inyself by thinking 
indignantly of Clarence Arnold's indecent 
haste. 

Think of it—he was only two weeks in 
our house when he proposed to Jessie. 

“Well,” T said, as soon ag Teould get iny 
breath, “he ought to have sent you his pho 
tograph and a proposal betore he arrived 
himself. Tle was in such a barry.” 

“Whomare you talking about Maud?” 

“Clarence Arnold, of course,’? was iny 





. witating reply. 
I expected to see Clareuce as he left us, | unhesitating rep! 


“Oh, but Clarence Arnold doesn't bappen 
to be the one that proposed to ie. lt was 
Charlie Morse; and To aecepted him, Maud, 
for [know you always liked Charlie.” 


And Jessie laughed outright, in her 
happy tmanner. 
Something uear my left side gave 


another great bounce. 

Yes, it was true what Jessie said; I al- 
ways liked Charlie, and I was so glad she 
accepted the dear fellow, 

A year has passed away since the event I 
have related. 

Charlie and Jessie were married long 
since, and they are both on a short visit to 
our house now. 

I sit in the window watehing them out 
upon the lawn, just as T sat and watched 
them a year ago, only that time my 


depressing thoughts of an old uiaid. 

Well, you know mother said T was cut 
out for an old maid—but T never think of 
that now. 

Strange, I never bother my head about 
the old-inaid business any tore. 

And guess why 1] don't? 

Oh, but it’s a conundrum. 
guess if I didn’t tell vou. 

jecause T am Clarence Arnold's wife. 


You'd never 


<i -_ 
sick Headache. 


Among the chronic ailinents hardest to 
bear and hardest to cure tav be classed 
1 “Sick Headache,” trom: which so inany sul- 
ter periodical tortures, Tn our advainistra 
tion of Compound Oxygen we have 
|} able to break the ferce and continuity of 
| tuls disease sa nearly every case, and where 
ithe Treatinent has been continued for a 
suffiment time to make aradical eure. Ina 
recent case whell caine under our treat 
ment, we have the following report of 
prompt relief. It comes froma gentlenan 
at Wind Ridge, Pa. Ho says: 

“T had suffered ten months with a biind, 
nervous headache, never being over two 
| days without it. [T tried different kinds of 
| teas said to be good for headache, but my 
headonly got worse. To saw your Cou 
| pound Oxyyven recommended, * * * J 
| coummeneod inialing on Wednesday. On 
Sunday I had avery severe spell of mer- 
vous sick headache—got numb. Tused the 
| Compound Oxygen tor three weeks, and 

have not had asick headache sinee. Tt lis 
been nearly aimonuth since PT stopped using 
iit. ° feel very yrateful to you for suel a 





beeen 





|; me ne. * * * Alsoforanother pain 
| ful sopdition | feel that three weeks 
your treatment lias cured me. T have often 
had to take morphine. Not @ pain any 
, 
liicre, 
Our **Treatise on Compound Ox 
ntatnitnny “« tiisber i 
ti 4 ti 
= . 
os DK > ‘ Va , )u 
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Clarv-nece, Jessie, and I[—were standing on | 


hope no one will think that 1 was jealous | 


meet him, leav- | 
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THE SPIDER AND ITS BITE. 





HE earliest mention of the disease 

called tarautismus is found in the works 

of Nicolas Perotti, who died In 14180. It 
appeared first in Apulia, and atthe time of 
this author seeins to have fairly well estab- 
lished itself as a disease inthat province. It 
is spoken of as having been produced by 
the biteof the wolf-spider, an earth species 
of light-brown color, with black stripes. 
This creature is found generally distributed 
throughout Italy and Spain, and many an 
old traveler has told wonderful stories of 
the effect of its bite, which was accredited 
as poisonous, 

The party bitten according tothe common 
belief, became low-spirited, tremmbled and 
was anxious; be was troubled with nausea, 
giddiness, and at length fell down in a 
swoon. 

All exterior circutostances powerfully 
affected him; he was easily excited to frenzy 
or depressed to melancholy, and behaved 
generally as an bysterical subject would 
do, 

The strangest effect, or rather supposed 
effect, on the pationt was at the sound of 
music;for heimimediately rose and danced as 
madly aa do the wicked people in the fairy 
tale at the sound of the hero’s enchanted 


| pipe. 


Ilowever the patient may have been 
affected at the outset, be secins invariably 


to have tallen into a swoon—the result of 
; nervous exhaustion—froin which musle 
and music only could relieve him, but 


said Jessie, | 
Maud, his | 


neither music por any other remedy could 
permanently cure hin, 

Poisoaous spiders were supposed by the 
ancients to have been common enough; but 


| they do not seem to have recorded the sup- 


to where | 


posed effects of their bite, 

In fact, they appear to have reserved them 
io bring about the denouement of a much 
involved popular tale, 


The absence, however, ot particular de- 


| scriptions of the disease called tarantisuius 


| searcoly a corner of 


watchful eyes were accompanied by rather | 


larose and danced again, 


| ratiot 


Will not furnish us with proofs either one 
way or theothoer as to its existemce or non- 
existence ; for, in early times, all those 
who suffered from strange or litthe under- 
stood imental or nervous diseases were 
roughly classed together as unfortunates 
suffering fromthe touch of Satan. 

Hlenes inthe tifteenth century, we suden- 
ly come upon @ full deseription of the taran- 
tistnus as a common and widely spread dis- 
ese, 

In the next century Fracastro, a cele- 
brated physician, relates that bis steward 
having been bitten In the neck by the 
tarantulaor some other ereature, fell down 
Inadeathdike stupor; but when he gave 
him the remodies then in vogue for plague 
and hydrophobia he reeovered, 

So tarantisinus passed the boundaries 
of Apulia; and shortly afterwards there was 
taly where it was not 
too well known, 

As it spread, it obtained more believers; 
and the more credence it obtained the more 
Vietinos it attacked, 

This alone wouid tend to prove that) the 
disease depended yreatly for its existence 
on the power of the inagination, 

iverywhere, as we suppose, it was the 
hysterical tomperaments whieh suffered, 
tor dull heavy louts are rarely subject to 
affections of the nerves, 

Of course, ordinary medical treatment 
failed to touch the disease; and this of itself 
would tend to exagyerate its vower and 
frequency, 

Nothing brought relief but lively dance- 
mnusicpandof this the old tunes La Pastorale 
and La ‘Tarantula were the tnost efficacious; 
the former tor phlegmatic, the latter for ex- 
citable temperainents, 


When these tunes were played with 
correctness and taste the eflect was logi- 
eal, 


The tarantanul danced energeucally until 
they fell down exhausted, 

Old and young, mate and female, healthy 
andintiron, began dancing like itnachines 
worked by steam. 

Old writers would have us believe that 
even old erip ples threw away their crutches 
andl daneed with the best, 

livsterical females were the 


Vietirns, 


prineipmar 
Oroer allents were ,orgvotten, propriety 
oftime and place ignored, and soul and 
body, they delivered thetnselves upto this 
dancing trenzy. ‘ 

‘They shrieked, they wept, they iaughed, 
they sany, all the titne dancing like bae- 
chantes or furies, till at last they fell down 
bathed in perspiration and utterly hope 
Jems, 

Ifthe tmnusiec continued, they at length 
until ounce more 
they fell prostrate, 

These tits seein to have continued two or 
threes days, sometimes tour, or eveu six, for 
ties relief seems to have been In direct 
Pthe amount lost by perspiration. 

When the tarantanthad by this) tueans 
heorsho retmatued free from the disease 
unui the approach of the wartn weatuer of 
the next year, and then was ayain relieved 
jithe satue Imanner, 

Onee atarantant, hower, always a taran- 
lant, one Wotan is mentioned as being 

hject to these allacks for thirty sum- 


I } ‘ rtain brands brace td ! 
bhochester City tay atnehed ft tt 
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‘Wur Young Folks. — 


THE HARVEST NOON. 





BY FIVKIN, 


corn in her arins. 
I It was quite as much as she could 
carry, for she had been gleaning diligently 
all the afternoon. 

Her mother watched her down the 
calling to her: 

“Make haste, Ally, and tell father and 
Sue I ashall not be long after you. IT am 
going round by Farmer Brown's; he has 
promised ine a jug of milkjso tell the little 
ones they shall have sone bread and milk 
for supper.” 

“Yeu, mother."’ 

And Ally, with her heart full of joy, plod- 
ded on. 

She was nota bittired, though the sun 
had been bot, and she had worked very 
hard; for gleaning days were festival davs 
to ber, and she looked forward to harvest- 
time, when the corn was cut and tade into 
great shocks, standing in rowson the slopes 
of the pleasant corn-ields, 

To-day the sun was shining on them with 
gelden rays, and the birds were singing 
ainong the branches of the stately trees be- 
neath which the harvest laborers had eaten 
their dinner, 

“Ab she salto herself, “there will be 
a harvest moon to-night. Hlow IT should 
Jike to see the corn-field in the moonlight! 
But T shall bein bed and asleep. Perhaps 
Doight dream about it." 

She gave another longing look at the for- 
estol cormsheaves, and then glanced at 
the stile afar off where she had ieft her mo- 
ther. 

Her mother was no longer there, but she 
aaw a wonderful siylit. 

The sun was going down, and there were 
greatecrioson and purple bars across a 
sheet of burning gold. 

The clouds caught the gleam as they 
drifted along, and the sky seemed covered 
with wolden streaks, 

How long Ally stood watching it she did 
net know, but when she reached home her 
other was there before her, 

“How slowly you must have crept along, 
emit.” 

“No, answered Alicea, in alow tone, ‘I 
atopped to look atthe sunset.’’ 

She paused a moment as if ain 
ancl then added: 

“PT should like to see the moon 
the eorn tleld.’ 

Her brother Ralph laughed, but litthe Har- 


\ LLY trotted along with her bundle of 


lane, 


thought, 


rising on 


rv, Who was Aliy’s confidant, drew pear | 
and whispered: 
“Youare thinking of Joseph and his 


dreacues, Ally.” 
* * 7 « . 


The children were all in bed; so were the 
father and mother, for country folk keep 
early hours, 

They were all asleep, too, though the 
yvreat vellow barvest meon was shining in 
at the windows, 

Ally woke with a start, for she dreamed 
that thie moon was saying to her 


‘Lam chining Oriplt 
(her the corm to-night,’ 


So she was not at all surprised when she 
gaw the moon Shining in, for, of course, the 
meow had come to wake her up, 

Sue and littl Rose, who slept in the 
AAG Toot, Were fast asleep, 

Sue was very tired,for she bad been work. 
ing bard all day, and Rose never awoke till 
precornpiany. 

Ally slipped out of bed and went to the 
window 

It was as lightas day,and the trees looked 
like silver, and the surface of the pool like 
polished glass, 

The night was wartn, and not a breath of 
Bir SLirritiy. 

“How beautiful the  corn-tield  tiust 
look! thought shevan pitense longing cou. 
ing over ber. ‘Ttis not very far, and it is 
ao tight that T should mot be the least bit 
afraid.”’ 

And Ally, as she talked to herself, put 
on ber shoes and put ber trock on over her 
oOight-dress, and wrapped ashawl)] over her 
bead and shoulders, 

Sheerept downstairs,and opened the front 
door softly. 

Noone had heard her. 

She went into the garden, and out 
the road. 

Yes, some one had heard her, tor she had 
not gone far betore she heard quick, patter- 
tng footsteps bounding along. 

But it was only Nip, her father’s sheep- 


upon 














dog, who doubtless wondered where Ally | 


could be going at such an hour, 
Aud the two wenton, Allv, perhaps, not 


sorry fo have a companion, for she was be- | 


ginmiig to feel « little lonely. 

Just then the echureh clock struck, and it 
sounded so loud, that Ally put her hands to 
her ears. 

In afew minutes she reached the 
and when she fouad herself! among the 
corn the beauty of the sight) restored the 
courage which was beginning to fail her a 
little. 

She seated herself on the ground beside 
one of the sheaves, and Nip 


field, 


iy down close 


by her. 

Hlow long she lay there she ew 1 it 
is iL One Lhe BSheAVES BEEGINCKd t be \ 
ig atpout. 

They glittered likesilver,and shet iurhit 
that one of theta was ywoilny t bow ft her 
butinostead of that it turmtdled chown with a 


crash, and Ally started upto tind that she 


bad been dreaming. 


Pare pulling awfully. 
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And now the moon had gone, and it was 
dork, forthe clouds had 


She got upand tried to inakg out in what 
pert of the corn-field she was,but she could 
not. 

The corn-sheaves seemed to have gotten 
into hopeless confusion. 

“Oh, Nip, Nip! what shall I du?''she said; 
‘and Tam so cold!" 

And she shivered, 

Nip barked and lieked her hands, and 
bounded round, and Ally groped ber way 
alony for a time, 

Then she sat down on the ground again, 
and began to ery. 

At length a sudden idea scemed to strike 
Nip, and he darted away as fast as he could 
BO. 

Poor Ally felt very much frightened now, 
for Nip had been a protector, and now she 
wasall alone, 

Iiven the moon had gone, 


. * * * ° * * 

“Whatecan be the inatter?’’ said Ally's 
mother, as aloud barking was heard at the 
house door, followed by scratching and 
banging against it. 

# Why, it's Nip,” said the father, ooking 
out of the window, “Go Lackto your ken- 
nel, sir!” 

But Nip was not to be silenced. 

‘There must be something wrong,’’ said 
the mother, 

At that inoment Sue's voice was heard to 
exclaim: 

“Mother, where’s Ally?" 

“What is the matter?’ cried 
the yarret, 

(Quick, strike a light!" said the mother. 
“We must look for Allv; she is not to be 
found.”’ 

Ralph rubbed his eyes, 

*Ally,’’ he said; “can she have gone to 
the corn-field to see the moon?” 

“Puton your clothes and come with me, 
Ralph, said the father. “I’ve looked af- 
ter many a lost sheepin my time, but I 
never thought of looking alter achild, Give 
me the lantern, wife.’ 

So the father and Ralph started, Nip run- 
ning before them. 


Ralph from 


* * * * * . 

Poor little Ally crouching and trembling 
under the corn-Sheat—was she not glad to 
hear Nip’s bark onee more, and to hear 
Ralph shouting: 

“Ally, Ally?’’ 

She tried to answer them, but she could 
only sob, 

It was raining hard and fast now, but 
not very far off she could see a light glim- 
reringg. 

Nearer and nearer it camne,and before long 
Ally feltherself lifted in her father’s strong 
arins, 

“Here, Ralph,” said the shepherd, joy- 
fully, **you carry the lantern, and I'll carry 
Ally.’ 

llow Nip bounded and barked, and knew 
that it was all right now. 


And how he was praised, and caressed, 
and petted by every one when he reached 
the cottage. 


The mother and Sue were waiting anx- 
iously, and there was a great tire burning, 
and the kettle was boiling; some hot tea 
would do them all good, 

“Oh, Ally, Ally!’ 

This was all the tnother said as she took 
Ally from her father. 


rolled over the 
_ skics, and the rain was falling. 





And as soon as Ally could speak for her | 


sobs, she litt d her head from her mother's 
shoulder. 
“Oh, mother,” said she, “I'll never go to 
look at the harvest moon again!’ 
—_— - > —t—‘Oé 


THE LADYW’S MAID. 


BY F. E. WEATHERLY,. 


low, pink silk dressing-chair, looking 

very pretty and fair, while her long 

golden hair was being brushed and deftly 

arranged by Juliet Mirel’s mesimerie fing- 
ers. 

Such 

the dark-evyed littie 


\| ISS EVA LANGWORTILY sat in her 
4 


Freneh girl; small, of 


perfect hands they were—those of | 


wari brunette tint, and dimpled at every | 


(ientle, eareful hands, 


that Miss Lang- | 


worthy very greatly liked to have about | 


her, 

She was a pretty little girl, and just now, 
in her gay dark chinta dress, and white- 
ruffled Swiss apron with cardinal 
bows, and tiny litthe lace cap set jauntily 
on her luxurant black braids, Juliet 
Mirel was undeniably fascinating enough 
to turn many alover’s head, 

Even grave Jenkins, the footinan, siniled 
ather as he entered alter a preliminary 

. 

“Miss Julhet is wanted in the dining. 
room. A gentleman, toss,"’ 

A bright, glowing flush rose wartnly for 
amomentto the yirl’s lovely cheek, then 
she tossed her head a little saucily. 


“Tl be down presently, tell him, 
Jenkins. <Atter I've finished Miss Eva's 
hair.”’ 

“You needn't wait for tbat Juliet. Go 
down now and see your beau—of course 
he's your beau. Take care, Juliet, you 


“Am 1? | didn’t tnean to, Miss Eva. 
Indeed it isn’t my beau. It's only David 
Redimond, I'm sure—dear old Dave, from 
the Home Farm, where vou took tne froin, 
you know, 

Miss Langworth @1) “i Ind yy \ 

“Well, run along My hair can wait 
and perhaps Mr. David Redmond can't. 

Juliet’s litle feet tinkled down the stairs, 


wakine «a swift, light pattering that cause 
| honest Dave's heart to palpitate as he stood, | 


nbbon 


hat in hand, waiting beside a parcel in the 
elegant large dining-rooin, 

‘Good imorning Dave I said 
you.” 

‘Did you know? Well that was cute in 
you, Juliet, seemg as you didn't know I 
was coming.” 


it was 


Hlis honest sun-browned face was wear- | 
ing an expression of undisguised adimira- | 


tion, and Juliet was not slow to see it, and 
in her pretty, coquettish way, completely 
benored it. 

“Ts there any news from the Farm Dave? 
Is your imother well, and old 
Arby?” 

She stole a curious glance at the package 
on the table. 

David followed the glance, and pushed 
it towards her. 

“Aunt sent you a couple of her pies, 
Juliet, and there's one of your tavorite 
orange jelly-cakes mother sent.”’ 

Julict shrugged her shoulders prettily, 
and laughed. 

“Tam sure you are so good, Dave, to re- 
member me.” 

“And how is it about vour remembering 
us, Juliet? Any signs of your coming 
back soon ?"’ 

His wistful eves were eloquent with un- 
spoken affeciion for this pretty, flighty 
girl. 

Juliet shook her head decidedly, and 
showed her little pearly teeth so bewiteh- 
ingly. 

“No, indeed. I have splendid times 
here, Dave, and Miss Iova is the nicest mnis- 
tress a girl could wish for.” 

‘“Beeause, Juliet — because —well, you 
see—you know it’s awful lonesome down 
home, now you're gone; and TL was think- 
ing—I thought, nay be—you—you wouldn't 


Aunt | 


mind—you would) go back, you” know. 
Go back my wife, Juliet.” 
David blundered through his honest | 


proposal, his face full of confussion, his 
eyes downeast on the sombre brown vel- 
vet carpet, while he spoke, 

Then, as if with the eussation of the sound 
of his voice, his courage returned, he 
looked inanfully in) the girl's saucy face— 
8 Saucy, sO Rweet. 

“Juliet, Pll be so good to you; you ean't 
begin to know what IT think ef you. Don't 
say ‘no,’ Juliet.” 

She looked demurely at the ribbons on 
her apron, and picked at the lace-edged 
ruffle. 

“But you know [ must sav no, Dave, be- 
cause it would seem almost like marrying 
my brother. Besides, I can’t ever go back 
to the country again, Dave. IT believe I'd 
die of lonesomeness. Why, Dave, [ got to 
the theatre most every week; Miss Fva's 
so good to let me. 

ler eyes were glowing like stars now, 
and Dave saw a proud delight on her face, 
and his heart sank. 

“You do?” 

Iie said it with a 
ously. 

“TP thought when T came in that that six- 
footer of a servant nan was precious good- 
looking. So it’s to be him Juviet?” 

She curled her lip in genuine contempt. 

“Indeed, Td not look at a footiuman, I ean 
tell you, Dave Redinond. IT go with a 
gentioman, a real, fair gentleman, just as 
handsome as can be, and, oh! such elegant 
clothes, and white hands,” 

Dave opened his eyes wider, and looked 
sternly at the flushed, piquant face. 

“A real tine yentleman, eh ?—and youa 
lady's maid, Not that it's any disgrace, 
Juliet, but gentlemen don’t often take up 
with the like.”’ 

Juliet’s eves flashed defiance at hitn. 

“That's just like you Dave Redmond, 
just as jealous as jealous can be. Asif I 
don't know that Mr, Melimotte is as good as 
you.” 

She flung the last word at 
furious little rage. 

“Well, you must do as you 
Julet. Ell tell them how you 
things all right. (rood bye.”’ 

“You needn't go off in a huff, Dave, I'm 
sure, T wanted to tell you all about the 
ball Tun going to to-night.” 

Dave took his hat and turned to the door, 

“T didn’t think 
rough on a fellow, Jutiet. Never mind; 
maybe some day I can be of service to you, 
and then——" 

“Itll never be then, if you mean I'll 
have you some titne.”’ 


1itde accent of jeal- 


him in a 


please, 


yet the | 








' 


you could be quite so | 


Dave went slowly out of the door, and | 


Juliet nodded an independent impudent 
little good bye, and tripped off to Miss Eva 
Langworthy. 

* . * * * 


“Tdo look splendid now, don’t I? I 
was ! 
of me in this elerrant silk."’ 

Miss Eva Langworthy’s dressing-rooimn 


| door was securely locked, that lady having 


departed in her carriage an hour before to, 
soine grand reception, and Juliet Mirel 
certainly made as charming a picture as 
one could wish to see, as she stood betore 
Miss Eva’s dressing-case, looking at the 
unwontedly beautiful reflection, and fraim- 
ing her thoughts into unspoken words, 

“If Miss Eva should find out I have bor- 
rowed one of her dresses. I wonderif it is 
wicked ?’ 

Then after a pause— 

‘‘Nonsense, I'm not going to hurt it one 
bit, and Mr. Melimotte will be so pleased.” 

She critically twined a trailing spray of 


clematis in her hair, her cheeks flushing 
af st) S Sie ea 1 thre pause feab wheels 
‘ ir, and knew vas I json 
nt _ t 

7 

| ™ i™ ‘ 
bat rie Str Ken woK ireotinne 1 remorni, vis 
HE OM pecuiny Som netlo eonlront ana 


deimnn her. 


Then her little brunette bands tremb- 


—_ —$—— —— << a 


‘Jing, she unlocked Miss Langworthy's 
| jewel box, and took a magnificent set of 
earrings, and pin, and bracelet from their 
dark green velvet rest. 

“Onty this once—only just this once. I 
promised Mr. Melmotte I would wear 
pearlsto let him see how I b came them, 
It can’t do “ny harm, searcely, and I'll 
wear my waterproof over everything, so 
the servants shall never know. And I'll 
make Mr. Melimotte aaa to bring me 
back ly twelve, before Miss Eva gets 
home,.”’ : 

She clasped the coolly glowing gems in 
her pretty ears, at her round, straight 
throat, and on an exquisitely chiselled 
arm: then, having given way entirely to 
the temptation, and thereby forcing con- 
scicnee to desistits clamor, went down to 
her handsome ‘‘gentieman’”’ lover, whose 
black eyes lixzhted wondertully at the sight 
of her, and who was unusually gracious all 
the short, delightful ride to the ball. 

“It is perfect, isn'tit?’ Juliet whisp. 
ered, excitediy, between the dances, her 
fresh girlish face all aflush, and ber eyes 
like twin fires, 

“I see nothing per‘ect but you Juliet. 
Come, the next quadrille is forming, and it 
wil. be time to go then, if you must go at 
twelve.” 

“Oh, ves, I must, positively. I wouldn’t 
have Miss Eva find me out for all the 
world.” 

So after that delightful dance, Juliet 
wrapped up in her long black waterproof, 
went down stairs io meet Mr. Melimotte at 
the entrance. 

Somehow, as she rode along, Juliet 
wondered why she had enjoyed it all so, and 
with the reaction that invariably follows 
dissipation and excitement of any sort, she 
began to fear lest Miss Eva might have re- 
turned earlier than her original intention. 

She glanced impatiently out of the 
window; then her gaze changed to one of 
surprise, then one of vague alarm. 

“Why. Mr. Melimotte, this isn’t the way. 
The driver has lost the road—there isn’t a 
house I know along here.”’ 

She laid her arm on her companion’s 
slecve in her excited trepidation. 

Then, looking in his face, she saw him 
sinile oddly. 

“Itsall right, Juliet. 
here somewhere.” 

She sprang to the door of the cab, a 
scream piercing the silent night air, just as 
Meltmotte’s hand was laid across her lips, 

“None of that young lady. Just be good 
enough to take off Miss Langworthy’s 
pearls, and you inav go home at your leis- 
ure, Don’t you sereain again, or——’’ 

A horrible paralysis seemed to have 
seized the girl, and she swiftly reviewed 
the situation. 

Alone with this man, a thief—her lover. 

And this the reward of her wickedness 
in wearing what she had no business to 
wear. 

W hat should she do? 

And, oh! what ever would Miss Eva 
say, and Dave, when they heard of her dis- 
graceful escapade ? 

Melimotte’s low, resolute voice dispelled 
her horrified reverie. 

“You shall be driven — home, and I 
will get out here, it you will give me the 
pearls, and make no fuss aboutit. If not 


We'll stop along 





Juliet gave one glance in his desperate 
steely eyes, and shrank back with li 
white as death, but a countenance as de- 
fiantly resolute as Melinotte’s own. 

“You shall never have thei, 
I'tl di 

She gasped the words from under his 
cruel hand, and then saw him suddenly 
spring to the door, to receive a stunning 
blow from a stalwart man just outside, 

“So this isthe way you escort ladies to 
a ball, isit? Do you want to feel iny fist 
again, or will what you have got last you 
till the next time ?”’ 

“Oh, Dave, is it vou, dear, dear Dave ?”’ 

Juliet caught his arm convulsively. 

“Me, sure as guns, Juliet. I’ve been to 
the threatre, and vou and him was coming 
out of the dancing place just as I passed by; 
and it struck me this gentleman of yours 
wasn'ta right sound one, so I followed 
you afoot; thought 1’d see you safe home, 
Juliet.” 

“Oh, Dave !”” 

It was all she could say, the escape was 
so overpowering to her. 

Then, whilo Mr. Melmotte picked him- 
seltup from the muddy roadside, Dave 
jumped in beside Juliet,and gave the order 
hoinewarads, 

“Not but that I believe you 


never ; 





had some- 


; | thing to do with it,’’ he said, sternly, to the 
never knew before half how pretty I reaily | 


And Mr. Melinotte will be so proud | 


thirty years, 


driver, “*but you take us back, and you’ll 
not hear fromm me again.”’ 

It was justtwelve when Juliet sprung 
upthestepsof Miss Langworthy’s house; 
and long before that lady returned, the 
dress and pearls were safe in their proper 

laces, and Juliet standing atthe front door 
vidding Dave good night. 

“So Tl tell mother and aunt it’s all set- 
tled, Juliet? You'll come back and be the 
mistress of the Home Farm, little girl? 
And you're sure you love ine well enough 
to give up all the fine city life ?”’ 

She crept humbly into his aris, and laid 
her head on his broad breast, with a con- 
fidence that thrilled his true,big beart with 
pertect ecstasy. 

“Are you sure you love ne as much as 
you did before you knew what a wicked 
girl I have been ?” 


And for answer—Miss Eva Langworthy 


id to advertise for a lady's maid. 
—>_ oa i 
BEWARE of New temedies advertised 


Coughs and do not waste your money 
foratrial, when you know that Dr. Bull's 
Cough Syrup has stood the popular test tor 
Price, 25 vents. 
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I NEVER WEEP. 





BY J. W. 





I pever weep; 
For why should sorrowing tears beguile 
The bonny bioom and Joyous sinile 
Which dwells so gladly on my cheek? 
And ifin trouble's stormy hour 
A cloud upon my brow should lower, 
*Twill never shed in tears its shower, 
For I never, never weep. 


Why should I weep? 
When every gem, and star, and flower, 
When each bright bud is forest bower, 
Bo teach my heart to bound and leap ; 
When every golden gleam of morn, 
And each bright blossom on the thorn, 
To cheer my merry soul were born, 
Then why, wny should I weep? 


I cannot weep ; 
For whea I learn from each green leaf 
The lesson of my lite—how briei! 
Ishould not, surely, wish to steep 
My soul in dark ness and in gioom, 
Or seek to read my future doom, 
While life and gladness round me loom, 
Oh, no! I cannot, cannot weep. 


I will not weep; 
Though each fond voice were like the bel’ 
Which tolls for death its solemn knell; 
If misery round my path should ereep, 
Btill would I lend a heiping hand, 
And join in Merey’s gentle band; 
But though my service all should strand, 
I never will be seen to weep. 


THE RISE OF THE MAIL. 


system of postal communication were 
known to the ancients, say both sacred and 
protane history. 

In sacred history we have the letters of 
Jezebel written in Ahab’s name, and af- 
terwards sealed with the king's seal, 
to the eldersand nobles of thecity in which 
Naboth dwelt. 

We havealse the letter of the king of 
Syria to the king of Israel, recommending to 
his good offices his servant Naaman ; and 
those of Ahasuerug sent by posts into all 
the king's provinces ; and the posts, we are 
told, went out, being hastened by the king's 
commandment. 

According to profane history, the Per- 
sians—to whom we seem to be indebted for 
the idea of posts—had at one time no other 
method of transmitting intelligence than by 
persons stationed at certain distances from 
each other—hence the name posts, which 
has been retained even toour day. These 
persons, it is said, passed from one to an- 
other, ina loud voice, the communication 
with which they were charged. 

This system is obviously primitive, and 
no doubt rapidly gave place to the message 
being conveyed by swift runners, after- 
wards known as couriers. 

We know that these couriers existed at a 
very early date, andit was customary for 
them to dress according tothe nature of the 
message, one style of dress for good tidings, 
and another for evil. 

Among the Chinese, who had both horses 
and foot couriers, the footman’s dress was 
adorned with a girdle of bells, which being 
heard at a safe distance, gave warning as 
the runner approached a village, and thus 
gave the next runner who was to take the 
message up, time to be in readiness, so tha‘ 
the despatch suffered no delay. 

The first general post was a _ riding-post, 
established under Edward IV. Prior to that 
date, all communications had to be sent by 
private messenger, unless those of state, for 
the conveyance of which the government 
kept a few paid officials. 

These horse-posts,long both irregular and 
infrequent, gradually intothe once much- 
thought of post-boy with histwanging horn, 
whom Cowper has described in the lines 
beginning : 

He comes, the herald of a nolsy world. 

This public functionary, upon whose dil- 
ligence and fidelity so much depended, and 
around whom time has thrown acertain de 
gree cf romance, appears in most instances 
but a raw and thoughtless lad, without the 
means, and probably without the inclina- 
tion, of offering resistance, if need be, in 
defense of his charge. 

We have said, if need be; but in those 
days there was no lack of need, for an at 


We practice of letter-writing and the 


tack upon the mail was a thing of no rare | 


occurrence. 


Indeed robberies became so frequent that | 


most people began to think of some more 


secure means of conveyance for their valu 


ables ; and the contents of the mail-bags at 


length became so worthless that the robber 
was pot remunerated fo! 


+ 


Added to this was the siow rate of spe¢ 
at which the mails were conveyed. The 
stipulated rate was five miles an hour; but 





ane — OO —— 


it was complained that the actual rate sel- 
dom- amounted to four. 

To us, four miles an hour seems almost 
incredible as the maximum rate of speed of 
& man on horseback ; but in forming our 
opinion on this matter, we must not omit 
to take into consideration the woeful condi- 
tion of the roads at the beginning of the last 
century. 

In many parts it was reckoned dangerous 
to life to travel, no matter how conveyed. 
Carriages were overturned, and even tray- 
elers on foot had cause for alarm. 

A better proof of the difficulty of travel- 
ing is secn In the paucity of the num- 
ber that attempted it. Each one dwelt in 
his own district, and was, in a measure, shut 
out from the world beyond. 

By the beginning of the present century, 
however, great improvements in the roads 
had taken place, and by that time the con- 
veyance of the mails had been transterred 
from the post-boy tothe stage-coach. The 
reform was a greatone. Insteaa of four 
miles an hour, the mail-coach, with its team 
of thoroughbreds, unstrung the nerves of 
some people by careening at the rate of 
ten. 

Dign‘fied by drivers from amongst the 
aristocracy, and guards attired in royal liv- 
ery of scarlet, and armed to the teeth, the 
mail was the object of no ordinary attention 
as it dashed through the towns and hamlets 
that lay along its route. After the new 
system was introduced, robberies were of 
rare occurrence. 

Notwithstanding its great advantage over 
the old system, the mail-coach era was,com- 
paratively speaking, a short-lived one. In 
time the mails was transferred from the 
stage-coach to the iron-horse. 

Now letters are carricd in a night from 
the great metropolis all over the surround. 
ing country. We neec be under no appre- 
hension that the mail may be stopped by 
highwaymen and robbed. We are freed 
from the necessity of seeing hundreds of 
splendid horses used up annually in this 
service, for the strong arm of the locomotive 
is never weary, and we have only to tell it 
where to begin and where to stop. 

_—P © — 


Brains of bold. | 


A debt is acorned by payment. 

It is sometimes as well to forget what we 
know, 

Seek not to please the world, but your 
own conscience, 

An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a pound 
of sadness, 

Never allow yourself to be made the har- 
lequin of company. 

It is more honorable to acknowledge our 
faults than to DYoast of our merits, 

Charity, or love, is the connecting link 
which unites earth tc heaven, and man to nan, 

The hasty divulgers of news genera.ly 
bring on themselves the trouble of contradicting it. 

Everyone who is trying to lead a good 
life, should also try to lead a winsome and courteous 
life, 

Pity the man who censures what he has 
not the ability to perform, or the courage even to at- 
tempt. 

Like a piece of steel, that man is the 
strongest aud most elastic who always retains his 
temper. 

Everybody has his mission, if he will find 
itand stick to lt: a scavenger doing his own work Is 
a benediction. 

The hardest thing in the world to 
constantly that youlean do it well, is to miud your 
own business. 

The moment anything assumes the shape 
of a duty, some persons feel themselves tneapable of 
discharging it. 

Each day should bring its new thoughts 
and powers—itsupward tid. of thought and charac- 
ter’. progress. 

It 13 generally true that we judye too hit- 
terly and harshly the fauits of every offic« 
do not ourselves hold, 

Wherever there is fickleness, you miay 
say with truthtohim who is characterized by it, 
**; hou shalt not excel.** 

When astrong brain is weighed with a 
truce heart, itseems to be like balancing a bubble 
ag iinst a wedge of gold, 

Never condemn your neighbor unheard, 
tions preferred against hlin; 


do so 


which we 


however mn th are’ ts 


| every Story has twe jele ss. 


How much misery may be abated, how 


much suffering may be removed, by the simple tone 
sandtexpression of the human voice! 
It is astonis! r how much one without 
é A i 
‘ 4 t 5 
at DV a ya 
p andal, Ther 
th er jua . 
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Femininities. 
What fish is post valued by a loving wife? 
Her-ring. 

One of the presentsa young lady received 
wasacopy of ‘‘Abide with me.*’ 

The father, and not the husband, of a 
Russian woman has supreme authority over her. 

A woman never seesa baby without want- 
ing toruntolt;a man never seesa baby without want- 
lug to run from it, 

A hair-dresser down East has this start. 
ling annoucement in his window: ‘‘Ladies* short 
comings made up and arranged.’ 

It makes a man purer and better to cher. 
ish a rejected love, There is more fun, however, in 
going off and making love to another girl. 

Ien’t it somewhat curious that no woman 
goes to the telephone to answera ring without won- 
dering if her hair is all right and her train in proper 
shape ? 

“Yes,’’ he cried passionately, ‘‘I love you 
so true, so true——'’ ‘*Never mind, darling,*’ she 
murmured, ‘lll have my trousseau ordered iImme- 
diately.** 

The word ‘‘ear’’ is one of the greatest in. 
ventions inthe English language, Every married 


man can say, ‘*My dear wife, ‘and noone can tell Just 
what he means. 


Women show more taste in adorning 
others than then.se'vea, and the reason is, that their 
persons are like their hearts—they read another's bet- 
ter than they do thelr own, 


A naval officer tells a reporter that in 
seme of the foreign capitals there are regular matri- 
moulal bureaus formarrying rich American beauties 
to toreign paupers who boast of titles, 


A 15-year-old girl who eloped recently 
from her home iu Detroit, said, as one of her reasons 


for so doing, that she wanted tobe young cnough to 
enjoy her golden wedding when it came around, 


Lady (giving an apple to a little boy): 
“Give this apple to the one of us three here whom 
you think the handsomes*.’' The boy looked for a 
moment at all the three ladics, took the apple, and 
ate it. ' 

Goethe condemned the practice of con. 
gratulation upon marriage, ‘It is,’’ he sald, ‘‘as 
absurd as congratulating a manu upon having drawn a 
lottery ticket before you know whether it Js a prize or 
a blank.” 


Proud mother (to new governess): ‘‘And 
here isa pencil, Miss Gireen, and a note book tn 
which I wish you to write down all the clever or re- 
markable things the dear children may say during 
your walk.’ 

Neighbors are very considerate in’ Nor- 
way. Whena baby Is born a placard is nailed up on 
the door informing the community of the fact. Those 
who wish to move out of the vicinity are thus enabled 
to do so in guod season, 


“John, you should marry Ellen, sure." 
“Why, father??? “Oh, she'd he such an economileal 
wife for you."? ‘*Why, how so, father?*’ ‘Oh, her 
hair's so red that you could bake slapjacks on her 
head without any fuel.*’ 


A gentleman, learned in the origin of so 
celal custome, was asked the meaning of casting an 
old shoe after a newly-married couple, as they start 
on their trip. He said, ‘*To ludicate that the chances 
of matrimony are very slipper-y."* 

An experienced lady observes that a good 
way to pick out a husband Is to see how patiently he 
waits for dinner when ft Is behind thme, The husband 
remarked that a good way to pick out a wife Is to see 
whether the woman has dinner In time. 


If a woman's young and pretty, I think 
you can see her good looks all the better for her belting 
plain dressed. It seems tome a woman's face does 
not want flowers, It’s almost like a flower itself, It's 
like when a man’s singing a good tune, and you don't 
wantto hear the bells tinkling and tnterfe.ing with 
the sound, 

A trysting-place : toger—-(Who has 
been walting some thine “What'scome ower ye? 
Dae ye ken ye’ve kept me waiting inair nor half an 
hour?’?) Peggy —( whom he has courted for more than 
cight years): ‘‘Leouldnahelpit.'* After a pause: 
‘Look atthe time ye*’ve kept ine waiting, and I am 
sure ye niver heard me yince compleenin’,”’ 


Domino parties are fashionable entertain 
ments in Boston, the ladies, but not the gentlemen, 
wearing masks, At oneecntertainment a young gen- 
tleman was flirting desperately witha domino, when 
to his astonishment the volee behiud the mask sald, 
“Whi, Bobbys 
things?’’ The domino proved to be his mother, 

“Can youdraw a cat?’ isthe latest social 
question In Davneport, la.; and you are immediately 
handed a pencil and requested to give your best idea 
of aeat, without model or semblance, Several ladies 
already ha of numerous wild attempts of 
their male fricuds to draw a fellne, The naines of the 
artists are in cach cose appended to the drawlug. 


It is stated that dark-haired women are 
preferred to blondes by marrying men, To uphoid 


where did you learn such frightful 


Cot apele 





| this theory, aC hicaze physician haa recently pute 
| lished statistics showing tat in the area covered by 
| 

lis researches, blow les re generally admired by 


eanture the wedding-riay than do their light-haired 
sisters. 

It is said that the handsomest women in 
New York are the white-haired ones, and that in no 
other elty in the world are there so many at once 
white-haired andhandsome. In Washington ere 
are some 5,00 ladies will snowy bangs and curls, and 
the whiter-haired a woman is, the naughtier and 
mnore dangerous she is. A gentleman who ought to 
| know, if experience teaches 
of women with premature gray hair."* 


New York jewelers say the rage fo 
réisepreading. They ar: 


anything, say **Beware 


wearing jeweled ga:t 
igned to match the tint of the 
of the mt expensive , Si, oe I 





dress worn wit 





poetsand painters, but brunettes more frequently | 


News Notes. 


European Russia has 19,644,723 horses. 

London, it is estimated, has 84,831 pau. 
pers. 

Paris ladies are 
gloves, 

The Massachusetts legislators want an in- 
crease of pay. 

New York City has one church to every 
300 Inhabitants, 

There are over 1500 saw -mills in this coun- 
try cutting lumber. 

There are 6(0,000 depositors in the New 
York savings banks. 

Underground telegraph wires have proved 
successful lu France, 

The wife ofa South Carolina street-cas 
driver is worth $200, 000, 

A young woman of Moundsville, W. Va., 
has eloped with a tramp. 

Idaho boasts of a mountain range bearing 
the name ‘stingy Indian. *’ 

18,000 homesteads have been entered in 
Florida during the past year. 

The New York Prisons last year employed 
5446 convicts on contract work, 

The order of Sisters of Charity was found- 
ed by St. Vincent de Paul, in 1634 

Benedict, Md., has 100 inhabitants, 70 of 
whom are sick with typholdl fever, 

Tennessee employs 1031 colored male and 
422 colored female school teachers. 





now wearing bluq 


Vienna officials rigidly exclude the use of 
Velocipedes or bicycles on the streets 

Seven married women have cloped from 
Evansville, Lod., within the past throe months, 

Another ostrich farm, stocked with 20 
birds, has Just been started in Southern California, 

Ten novels are written and rejected in 
England, itis said, forevery one that Is published 
there, 

The work of leveling the Contederate for- 
tifications around Athens, Ga., has but recently been 
begun. 

A silk handkerchief placed on top of the 
head is sald to give speedy relief in cases of cold ia 
the head, 

England has an insurance society which 
inakes a specialty of Insuring against damage done by 
hall stormea, 

Silk was manufactured in the United Stated 
ns long ago as 1872, by Gerinan immigrants living at 
baonomy, Ia. 

There are said to be only about 18,000 
metabers of the Soclety of Friends now iu Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, 

A short-horned heifer named Lillie Dale, 
belonging toa Kentucky man, diedin 14 hours after 
eating «. leaf of tobacco, 

One of the latest inventions enablesa per 
son to light gas Jets by an electric battery contained 
in asmall portable tube, 

In Northern Louisiana the ground was 
frozen from Jan, #1 toe 27th, an unheard of thing in 
that region for many years, 

Anevent very unusual in America was 
the admission, a few days ago at Cincinnatl, of three 
Christian ladies to Jucdalsin, 

San Jose, Cal., dry goods dealers were 
victimized recently by an insane woman, who ordered 
an extensive wedding outfit. 

Some enthusiastic hunters in Waco, Tex., 
chased an animal for several miles, thinking it to bea 
wolf, but it proved tou be @ cog, 

Beatrice King, 4 13 year old girl, has just 
been sentenced to one month's imprisonment for 
stealing a pint of milk, in Louistana, 

Ina French cemetery the following epi- 
taph appears: 
Below ia this: 


‘‘*Pawaltiny husband, Get, 10, 10.7! 
**Here Lam, Feb. 7, tamo.** 


Scientists affirm that disea-e such as ty- 
phoid fever are in taany © ses distinetly 
the milk of cows who have hade 
drink 


traceable to 
ly lupure water to 


A London journal asserts the truth of the 
story ‘hata lady of wealth, well-known in New York, 
sentior Italian artists ty paint pictires to maten her 
Carpet 

The pecple of Madagascar on the death of 
the Queen, recently, were, itle sald, forbidden foe 


two montis to wear hats, carry umbrelfas, of plait 
their hair, 


Applicants for positions on the uniformed 
force of the Brooklyn police will hereafter be re quired 
to pass acompetitive examination under the eivil sers 
view rules, 

The President of the Society of Public 
Analysis in England recently bought 30 samples of 
milk iu Londou, and found 36 of thow either watered 
or «kimmed, 

The following curiously-worded adver- 
tleement appeared in a recent issue of a St. Louts pa 
per: ‘‘Wanted—A comfortable room for a you ng 
man four feet by ten," 


The Man, « New York weekly paper, de- 
mands thatall women, on arriving at the age of 21, 
be permitted to use the prefix ‘*Mre.’'to their names 
whether married or not. : 


As an evidence of the most remarkable 


growt f Texas, it le wal that the State . now 64 
organized counties in w h no vote was pulled at the 
last Presidential election 
Phere is a move ent in England for 
ft . . 
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ABOUT PRECIOUS STONES. 





F any stone deserves worship for its 
beauty it is the opal; and #o rightly 
valued at ite proper worth was the opal 

in olden dave that after ages adinired the 
Roman senator, who when Mark Antony 
coveted his opal ring, went into voluntary 
exile, preferring to part with Lis country 
rather than bis getn. 

Yet in these davsa there are numbers ot 
people who will refuse the giftofan opal 
or sellany they may possess, on account of 
ite bad reputation as a bringer of bad luck 
and dispeller of affection. 

Yet it was the reverse of an inauspicious 
atone in forwer dove. 

According to Onamacritus it was one of 
the stones that would insure the efficacy of 
prayer. 

According to Berquem the opal made its 
wearer lovatie and svnettahed love; it re. 
Joice.i the heart, preserved from poison and 
infection, dissipated inelaucholy and 
strengthened the wight. 

What, then, could be tore desirable 
either as a giltor a possession? Whenes 
then, arose the bad reputation of the 
opal? 

Barbot, in his “Treatise on Precious 
Stones,” saves that it is evidently due to its 
connection with the 
Devil, without explaining further, while 
sometimes it is traced to the story of the 
opal in Sir Walter Seott's “Anne of Geier- 
atin.’ 

It will be remenurbered thatiun the weird 
tale of Anne's grandfather the DPersian 
lady whom he married possessed atarvel|- 
ous opal, which, on the day of the christen 
ing oftheir child, when some holy water 
caine in contact with it, Orst shot outa 
brilliant @park, and was the next mistant 
“lightless and colorless as a cominon peb- 
ble.” 

The Persian heroine fainted and died, 
and was followed by her busband, llertmian 
of Arnhein, three years afterward: and 
their granddaugiiter, referring fo the story, 
said that she had heard of (he opal growin s 
pale, it being the nature of that noble stone 
todo #80 on the approach of pruson, and 
Herinione having been thought to have 


been poisoned by the Jealous Haroness 
Steintfe dt. 
But it is evident that there is not enough 


in either of these tales to aecount 
for atotal change of popular RLperstivion, 
neither the legend or Robert the Devil nor 
the Persian Hermoine having ever been 
sufficiently known to have had the slivtt- 
est influenee on Comiinon Opinion, 

Till therefore, some better explanation 
can be thought of, the wrong that is at 
present done to that farrest of all yous, the 
opal, must be set down as one of thoss 
freaks of superstition whieh are absolutely 
Without justification or reason, : 

But the superstition that vet lingers 
about the precious Stones represents, histpr 
pily, a fast-diminishiog Quantity 

Who would think now of attributing to 
each SutiG “ Special pithue neeover eaci 
month, and weartiy therefore, the sapphire 
In April, the agate in May, and so forth ? 
Yet our ancestors did this, and even appre 
priated to l2 kinds of precious Stones tie 12 
signs of the zodiae and the 12 apostles. 

Perhaps there Was some pious Intent in 
making the jasper the syibol of Saint 
Peter, the ehrysolite of Saint Matthow, or 
the uncertun beryl of the dishelevins 
Saint Thomas; but the modern spirit needs 
not these remituders, and their value at uny 
tine must have been doutbtlal: but siutle 
as we tnav at Lhe superstition that ruledin 
by-gone times with regard to precious 
stones, we have to adiunit that it was not al 
tovether without its brighter side, 

In the dark ages, for instance, it ean have 
been no mean happiness lo possess pecis 
which, like the sSapplire, insured the ful- 
fillment of praver; oor, lhe the diationd 
and amethyst, reduced war to a sate and 
Pleasant pastiine. 

ill  - 

A Tarp Lat Miuel ind written 

ofthe c uelly of the stepmoth po With the 


ris Said 


mother-in-law, she Is eclaosen as the taryvet 
for ill-nature, gut os her lot pure Ely- 
siuin ? 


Her tnarriage is venern 
talone. Sbe needs a tome, and her hus. 
band requires a tn ther for his chilaren. Tt 
Is a business transaction on both sides. Burt 
if little serntiisent exists theeall of duty is 
clear; and tany astepmotier who subse- 
quently meets wiih starts with a de- 
gire to do her duty. 

How hard itisto perform a duty where 
sentiment Is Conspicdousivy absent those 
who know can tell; and sce soon comes up 
on her trials. ‘The « lreno are prepared to 
give herall the trouble they ean. They re- 
member the Kin iness and forget the weak- 
ness of their own trother, 

Every old servant whois tonnad fault with 
tells them privately how different things 
were in their dear iianinia’s tlie, 

Every novel chey read teats the injustice 
and cruely of stepmothers asa tact clearly 
ascertained and AS inVariable as 
that bees make honey, or that wool eomes 
from sheep. 


a Ist 


Every fanitthe stepmother comiuits is 
seized on that she is true to the eharacter of 
her class; and the etiiidre: npolrin the 
vindieation of a veneral troath s eannot 
always reckon on f “ t f r hus 
hand, for he loves s tren an’ hates 
family disputes, He is apt to side with the 
children 48 against a iegal v il 

Th vA ‘ \ ve 

ar 1 

mle on 
her a ~ 3 yet 
the bett f ber 18Da 


munsentimen. | 


legend of Robert the 


THE SATURDAY 


RICH AND POOK. 





Twas evening, and the roupd, red suh sinks slowly 
in the weet, 

The flowers fold their petals tftp, the birds fly to their 
nest, 


The erickets chirrup in the grass, the bais Mit to and 


fro, 

And tinkle-tankle up the lane the lowing cattle 
roy 

Andthe rich man trom bL‘«ecarr‘age looks out on 
them as the come 

fon them and on the Barefoot Bov that drives the cate 
tle ? ‘ 

I wish the a neelf I wish that I 

we he 

And yet » ’ rt git, I do not—no, sir- 


Not for all the goid his coffers hold would I be that 


lufler the 

“ " liver-pad, and a gouty toe, and scarce a single 
hair: 

Tobhave awlfe with a Roman nose, and fear lest a 
prante ihe 

Far better to be the barefoot bow that drives the cat 
tle — 


Nadthe rich man murmurs to himself ‘*Would I 
Iyvive all my pelf 

To change my lot with vonderbov? Not if I know 

misveacltf 

(iver the grass tiiat’s lulle with dew 


te 


fants, and «hill 


&”. 
With a «tone brulee pou elther heel, and a splinter 
bre my ten 
oh, Pd rather sail ms 4 ta vear across the ocean's 
foam 
Than ! one day the Barefoot Boy that drives the 


eattic loam 


eR 


Humorous. 


A flea, 
A bustle 


\ whisper. 


A back-biter 
A base imi 


A near relation 


tation— 


The medical student is 


eutan acquaintanes 


always ready to 


The old maid's lust connubial 


bul sand ber affects 


A turnace* should be like a 


Mlle tee re ptheow 


resource - 


good sincer, 


er register, 


“O-hicher’ 4s a very suggestive name for 


ariver which acts as that river dows, 
You're aman of figures,’’ as the math- 

tnetictin waded te the daticiuy-tiastes 
Japanese soldiers carry fans. These 
Weapons are probabiv onty used in the hottest of the 


figlit. 

Phe author of the saving that “you must 
alwavetahke aimanas you find him,*’" was a con- 
stoatele 

Onee used always recommended in Heart 
Pdiseuse, Dr. Cera “Tleart Regulator, Price §1, at 
Whatis the ditference between a beau 
idea) andan ideal beau % Cine is the beau all the girls 
Want, the other one tev ever get 


— oc — 


‘Don't Holler Until You are Out of the Woods.’ 


people have but little 
forthe sick, Notloug ago we 


sometimes well sympathy 
heard a gentleman 

Hooattinag i ofriend who was using Humphreys’ 
Hlomawopathio specite No, l0 for indigestion, It was 
notlony before this worthy was using the same rem- 
eddy, and praisiug it, too, for its power over = thi- 


troublesome complaint. 

He further affiruis that Humphreys? Specifics, N os. 
land 7, forcoughs aud colds, cannot be excelled. 
Pieey allaved the nervous, thekling sensation in the 


threat, andthe hard, dist ing cough, as well we the 
hoarseness and patu in the breast, at which his 
i 


le tiths hack become alarmed lest an attack of pueu- 


Hionha Wis seething in, Vt this juneture he com- 
menced with specifics No, Tand 1, taking six pellets 
eve few how Phe cough soo became milder; 
hoarseness passed ol, strength and appetite im- 
proved: and ima week he was entire eured having 
ed to other meedh te 
Sice thea he has learned that Speeifies Nos, 1 ar 
Thave p nptiy, effeetually and liexpensively eured 


thousands ¢ imilar throat and lung difleulties: and 


nolonger wonders at his friend's unqualified prals« 
psepesking of Neo. le He speaks from experi 
‘ ene ated With stippressed amudsement remark 
‘‘Itis never wellte loller uatil vou are uit oof the 
wouds, \‘ uokhii ‘ i ice’. 
——_— © —-- 
Consumption Cured, 

An olf phwstelin, recired fre Practice, having 
nad placed tn tis tretids ty au beast) bitin iis rary 
tlhe forimuia si jele epretathe re ey tor the speedy 
and permanent ¢ ‘ Ww Coteuni pa » Bromet i 

’ 
(uatarrh, Asthiua, and «il bit il wl J 4 A teat « 
Hous, alse a positive and radiodtl ire tor Norvous Dee 
bility and all Nervous Complatots, after having 
tested its wonderlul curative powers in) thousands 
cases, bas fell it bile duty to take Iba tiown to lias sutte 
ering teliowWe. Acttiated by this tiuotive anda desire 
torelicove human suffering, Twill send tree of eharye 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in €eerman, Frenet 
or baiglish, with tall) direct for preparing sand 


using. ™ WEEN matt Dy aededre ssing with stamp, baming 
this paper, W. A. NUS, dey Power's block, Ku- 
cleater, . a 2 
<a e -_ 
Supectluous tlair 


Madaine Wambvold’s Speeific permanontly removes 
Superfluous Hate without injuring the skin. Send per 

















cireniar Madame WAMBCHLID be Wes: Spring- | 
tield Bireet, Boston, Mass. 
>_> 
42° When our renders anawer any Adver- 


tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming ‘he *. tarde - 
t*ost. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and Prostration, from overwork 
or inaiscretion, is radically and promptly cured by 


ETUPERETY RIMEOPATENG SPECI Yo. 2 


Been in use 2) years, and is the most success 

eay & ~" Price §1 per via r 4 i laree aos 

owder for $5, sent post free =m pussies of estes 

* ene shreys’ 109 sopathic Medicine (o., ‘ 
ulton Bireet, New Yow 


Evening 





EVENING POST. 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatiom, Serofala, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry ¢ ough, Cancerous Aflections, Sy phi- 
litle Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Daspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Fe mate « omplaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

“or the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
VLEs, BLOTCHES, SALT RHt UM, OLD SORFs, 
ULCERS, Dr. Bedway's Sarsapariliian Re- 
solvent excels all remedislagents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health aud vigor: ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to a'l, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cere of Chronie Serofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinury and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Drop-y, stoppage of Water, Incontinen: eof U rine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white ofan 
egg, orthreads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
a ark, billions appearance and white bone-dust dey [os 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sens ithe 1 
when passing water, and pain in the small ofthe back 
and along the loins. 

Ss0LD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken In 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesasinuch. One Dollar Per Bottle. 


RRR 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, TINFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


RHFUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever .~ Ayue, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
vas, Scarlet, Py phoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quicn as RADWAY'S ke apyY 
KeLieF. 

Looseness, Diarrhaa, or painful discharges from 
the bowels a stoppe din fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway's Ready Relief, Nocougestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the K, RK. Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuinae 
tisin, Combenn pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, beart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radways's Rea: ty telief 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few oF effect a permanentcure., Price, 0 cents, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


VECETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegant'v coated with sweet 
gui, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
Rt \ VW AY°S PILLS for the cure of all disorde rs of 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 


' ‘ , “ Nh, 
yous Dis ases, Hendache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
ludigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of he bowels, Piles, and ali der sngeoments of 
t Internal Visecrs. Purely vegetable, containing 
, nereury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

ae! ywerve the following he rg resulting from 
Discases of the Diz ive Or ation, In- 
ward Piles, Pulness of the Eboad in tive ened ad Acid- 


itv of the stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diswust of 
Food, Fulnes:s or Weight in the stomach, Soeur bruce 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of i; fon, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Doll Pain in the Head, Deticieneyv of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Ewes, Pain in 
fe Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send aletterstampto RADWAY & CO., No. 3% 
Warren Street, New York. 
4@° \uiurmation worth thousap¢s will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure end ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
ozme ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyuu buv. 





GQ Lovely Cards Crier Sermon yours 
PPETEV UN pre, Perm tegeadd Des 4 
New otyle fruit or po-k- Die pold-edge cards Me. Pid 
et knife, or a nice ring den name cards 12 ra 
free with a Ste. order. g Other stvies, Big pay to ag 
‘ 16 rt ay 
( | 
a iw \ ( 
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MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among 
them we may mention the following : 





| The Last Rose of Summer. 
A Violet from Mother's Grave. 
Tripping o’er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems She Wore. 
['m Getting a Big Boy Now. 
Katey’s Letter. 
© Fred, tell them to Stop ! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Little Golden Sunbeam. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
TwickenLam Ferry. 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 
Killarney. 
|; All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale ! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The Ola Folks are gone. 
Is Jennie True To Me? 
Oh, Lueinda. 
Put Away That Straw. 
With the Angels By and Bye. 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother’s Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma 
My Heart's with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah! 
| The Colored Hop. 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 
The Sweet Flowers I’ve Brought to You. 
Meet me To-night. 
Angel Faces o’er the River. 
Yes, [')] Love You When You’re Old. 
Te’l de Children Good-bye. 
Hardly Ever. 
Ete., Etc., Etc. 


DIME MUSIC CO., 
Address 726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








EXTRA | 
Ny ished, Chromo Ca 
toes, &c; or 
2 romo Cards, name ony 


i Imported paneled Ch§ 


Ble, Ten ; I) 
: Charm, @1. Large Ill- 
ustrated Premium List with each order 

P ORANFORD PRINTING CO,, North Branford, Conn. 





8.40 FOR 40c. 


ny one sending me 40 cents, stam peor silver, will receive by 
Peturn maila package of g «ods that sells for @3.%, ine luding a 
a avy Rolled Gold Ring worth @1. I havea tine variety of goods 
ud make this sacrifice to secure agents ry eaeoan 

oe Youcan make @5. a day by acting NO 


bilress J. D. HENRY, Box 127, BUFFALO, N. bata 


LOV' guiaine \roma. 
Fer Lave oe GENT Jut 


The dewre to tebe we an r- 
















3 for 50 ote., ot or wr 
Union Supply Co., Palatine, Ili./) 


A Pri send 6 cts for postage, and receive 
riz Tree,a costly box of goods which 
will he Ip all, of either sex, to more 

money right away than anything 
Fortunes await the workers abso- 





else in this world, 


in ite Ply sure, At once € ack ress Tru RECO, Augusta, Me. 









?MORPHINE HABIT 
DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 
Home, now ne a Remedy whereby 


eny One ean cure himself quick! . For testimo- 
alals and endorsements buen em —— medical men Ac. address 
3. M. Bakk, 4. M., M.D.» 160 Faiten &., New York City. 
Send tothe YALE 


CRAZY PATCHWORK six‘ onc 


w Haven, Ct originators of the Silk Patchworkcraze) 
oo dollar ard, of beautiful Silks for Patchwork, @ packages @5 
Embroidery Sus, asoried colors 200. » package, 6 6 packages heal 


AT rarek 
State w preferred ; also queue Son 
pod gd 9 a penses, Re bonorable 
easily opera te 
CO., 306 George St treet, Cincinnad, i, Obioe “ ° 








MPLOYMENT. 





A ay 8 fan cy box with % articles and 
r rook iMustrating games, tricks 
‘ t he Pay tage 
T 
® . ir f © -Sfor ite. Pr 


red peanens . name.and box of paints 
e rs, mailed f ir te. ‘ apitalt ardCo, Hartford, c t 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








F acetie. 


Two fora scent—The nostrils. 

A brilliant match—Twin diamonds. 

The hire class—All sorts of laborers. 

Paper with the largest circulation—Bank 
notes. 

The esthetic’s luncheon times : 2; 22; 2 to 
2; 2 to 2 too. 

What isa green-grocer that we read of? 
One who trusts. 

How do bees dispose of their honey? They 
cell it, of course. 

What chasm is that which often separates 
friends? Sarcasm. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, but most 
people prefer sugar. 

Why are the sun and moon like a_ half. 
penny? Because they are far-things. 

A Chinese proverb says, ‘‘A man thinks 
he knows, but a woman knows better.’’ 

Why is human life the riddle of all 
riddles? Because we must all give it up. 

‘No one knows more of the ups and 
downs of life than I do,’ says the elevator man. 

Why should the company of jailers never 
be tolerated? Because they keep bad company. 

When may one’s teeth usurp the func- 
tions of one’s tongue? Why, when they are chattcr- 
ing. 

What kind of fruit does an axle-tree bear? 


It depends on what fs in the vehicle above the axle- 
tree, 


Never neglect Heart Disease, but use Dr. 
Price $1.; 6 for $5 by drug- 








Graves’ Heart Regulator. 
gists. 

A Des Moines young man received from 
his lady love a hand-painted satin hat-crown, and not 
knowing what it was for, had it framed. 


“Yes, 


** remarked a cynic, as he Jistened | 


to the plaving of a young pianist who had just re- | 


earners irom Europe, ‘‘he is last, 


but not Liszt.*’ 











Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 
America. The Coraline with which they are 
boned is superior to Whalebone both in durability 


and comfort, 

The Mealth and Nursing Corsets shown 
above, have been before the public for ten years, 
with constantly increasing sales. 

The Health Corset gives a lady the best form 
of any Corset ever made, and at the same time it is 
easy, flexible and very durable. 

The Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal nt 
Misses’ Corsets, are all very er atyles, either 
of which 1s sure to give satisfaction. 


Price from %1 up. 
For SaLe BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 


Avold all imitations. Be sure our name 
is on the box, 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY NEW YORE. 


AGENTS W W ANTE D. 


Free! Cards and Chromos. 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted and gold grounds, with a price list of over 200 
different designs, on receipt of astamp for postage. 
We will also send free by mail as samples, ten of our 
beautiful Chromos, on receipt of ten cents to pay for 
packing and postage: also enclose a confidential price 
list of our large oil Chromos. Agents wanted, Ad- 
dress, 

F. GLEASON & Co., 





4 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





j 


A ents Wanted tor the best and fastest selling | 


Victorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced % per 
cent, NATIONAL PU BLISHING c OMPANY, Phila., Pa. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


PENS! ESTERBROOK’S. 


For éale by all Stationers. 
26 John Street, New York. 


INEN-MNARKER STAMPS. made oftmet al, 
L3 1.00, with Ink and Pad, Rubber Stam 6c. 
Printing Presses complete from f2up. Post Marker 

and Canceler, Rallroad and Bank Stamps, Seals, ete. 
Bend 2c. stampforcireular. J. GOL DSBOROUGH, 
11 South 9th St., (opposite new Postoffice) Phila., Pa, 
™ (\Double Ename! ¢ *hromo Cards. 

foes beautiful colors, with name 0c. Semple 


900k, Zoe. Steam Card We orks, West Haven, Conn. 


It P to sell our rubber Printing Stamps.Satmn- 
ays les free. J.M. Mitten&Co, Cleveland, ©. 
Wf Eoweme * “ards, noZalike, name on, and 2sheets 
1¢ Scrap I ictures, De. J.B. Husted, Nassau, N.} 
1884) Chromo Cards, 1 2 alike, with ame a. 
AOS: pks. §1 GEO.LRERFDACOU \ aesa 
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CONSUMPTION. 
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IN PRESENTS, GIVEN AWAY, | 
ETE zt Sasa GETS A PRESENT. 
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nik Rte J aay tone instructive reading is to 
° rey with ite voadare, 

eebiheabne 0 édins a ort Halleck, Wy. 
bTIITE BOG0 | gLheve read t Days, pee commits Sag 
Cicach.......... ,000 | | — fine fury sand gt but give me the Angosr. 
pee UsiF L AND VALUABLE PRESENTS, ANGING IN VALUE a 4 7 5 ever caw. 

ENTS =_ (aon Sy os ‘ey nts A yt. pi, 1 XE Wl brootisc, rae 
subseril Ali of the above —— 








h we manufacture and own and that 
‘ oomneing needed inverery home, © Lx we | wert 
Family; millions have bee —E New yh vias enn. Being ne ~ nu 
su rr, lev 2’ uw i ithat iilal 
wt this rou this may one ot the most va! wipreasedt at 7ou ‘ou our lis 
ti take ii v' be 
















fs Ment Fe sate 


best 3 
AURY CASTLEMON, } ¥ res : 1 Al fein hee hi WARD, BY fara 


* of ovhers tion. It is Beautifully iilwatrated and 
Stor nlx Mgnt past sane a A 7 Its regular subscription price 
for #i on 61.76 for i welve Mentha; without present or 

re at once, we make the FOL LOwina ligeralo 

we will send — 
ARGORY Py eH 
we willsend THE GOLD 
FOR $1.75 we will send 7 
for resents. 


If you = Cut 
vertis 
show 1 ay 
DaCT 1 be thre and eend us 2.50, we wil 
get ton 00.0 ubseribe ad we will send youtw SAR GOR pte anc 
ca crite for tures months and we will peu. tyouthe A 
ot few hours’ ry MPL "Obes eu 
ee © presecntes. 
ita sbed weekly port, ene 4h 
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and eno receipt, * for eve p . FOR 
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ARGORY, weekly, for one Ror hed tear Secrt pt 












send ‘yom subscription free, 
Rods T. for igs ax Snomthe: ox —< twenty ta 
receipts, good for Fou r pr 
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W's sER D MOWey. Rend my ry cogt 8 centa to One or Two Dollars, by Posta 
ina mail or post office erder, Acidress allo rbar ys “ee Rosoast p Aad Tate: cane beantital 
THE rendeey sacra N G 61 wannste STREET, MEW YORK. | ance, but every way commendable | be character appeer- 


free to our Subscribers. | ofitaccntents. It leigne ofthe , Dapereto 


< tata ac ROAM EY auth 


Rates eS enV WHERE 


SNA 


[oe A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME, 


Si This Offer HOLDS GOOD UNTIL JUNE {0th ONLY. 
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IN LN LU ae eae ae 


“WORK AND WIN.” 


AXEW fiisies BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
west week In we Amther «: It te one 


‘ Inentre wetlve a "wil ' 
_EVERY ONE nbc READ siete Ss 
“WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 
ama eee en nl 














cold event and 
i knew ef. T: ~ntghe i gm ry 
again. 


Ishould take the pa... 
te carn t 
Ep. L. 


x am so deeply interested me. 


pn A Siig 
caren Zeiten 
Anpouia, 






T have bern a reader of the Anoosr 
cannot sow do withes te. let it coat 
BROTHWELL, 


Tre a pete very 
Uatsed. wot. de without it for it for 


¥ above all youth's 


NOTICES FROM THE PRESS, 


— 

Tire Gorpew Anoosy is handsomely printed on tinted 

paper, and is freaghted with reading "laslee that can be 
ly laced in the hands of our youth.— Herald, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

Itise and pare, interesting and , 
The bes aiitherd in Ae America contribute to ite columns, 
Journal, le wistown, Me. 

Parents and guardians who would place faaci ati 
as well as instructive, reeding before their ch idren 
would do well to subscribe to it.—Church Union, N. ¥ - 

Full of life and it commends itself to those desir 
ing to be en : instructed, The illustrations [* 
perb. Wo gommens it to the reading public 

Vanity Fair, Sian Francisco, Cal. 

It has taken a leading place among ‘he best papers of 
ita class, The ubtisher Tr evidently understands boys’ 

Times, Indianap lis, Ind, 


»~ 











bo) sand girls; neither sensational on the 
nor dull on the ether.—/ ress, I’hiladeiphia, ra. 
THE GoLpEN ARoosy is a youths’ paper, and eontatne 
more interceting reading matter than any other 
simi ar publication ia the country. — Telegraph, Le 
Seaue, Iowa. 
ott is w first-class paper, Sally of ogualiin the Youth's 
a, amd, being once intreduced into the Lome, 
wil sure to remain.— Herald, Lond Me. 
THE GoLDEN ARoosY is as far removed from the 
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emoralizi reneationalism o 
drea:ifuls.—N. ¥. Wor 





i young 
fap eye Fp fetous fathers and mathe to pub 
hands of their children. —Detrowt Pree! ie 
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- DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 





THE CHEAPEST WORK EVER ISSUEE * 


—THE— 


WORLD'S CYCLOPEDIA 


——AND LIBRARY or— 


UNIVERSAL ENOWLEDGE. 


This valuabie volume ore accurate and concise information, erranged 








TILATING WiG and ELASTIC BA 2D wt ready a” on 
TOUPEES. tun ineralogy, 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen o eer trred ture, ‘hemist ft | me edi a. 
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18 THE SATURDAY EVENING 


POST. 





Ladies’ Department. 


“FASHION CHAT. _ 


In France, in the house of the rich or the 
enttage of the poor, seuup is considered the 
base of a good repast. e houses are very 
rare where it is not served every day. 

The soups are not as strong as ours—the 
proportion of water in them is certainly 
greater. The pot-au-feu, or soup-pot, the 
contents of which serve as simple soup, or 
ax the base of alinos* all soups and gravies, 
is of great importance. 

Into it is put meat, bones, all kinds of 
vegetables, a es rni (sweet-herbs, 
parsley, and a bay-leaf tied together), bits 
of bread, a lump of sugar, &c. There is 
one thing in the management of this pot 
that must not be forgotten; it is absolutely 
necessary that it should be kept well skiim- 
med—it inust be remembered that if what 
rises to the tup is allowed to remain tnere, 
i; will soon disappear arain, and will make 
the whole of the contents of the stock-pot 
thick and muddy-looking, and give double 
the trouble to clear it that it would have 
yiven to keep it clear. , 

What you have taken from the top of the 
stock vou will tind is chiefly fat, and is not 
to be wasted, but treated thus: 

Put the skimming into a saucepan with a 
pint of water and any bits of cooked fat 
or ranains of dripping (in fact, take the 


| When the skirt is of surah, satin or failles 
with crepe draperies, a very full ruche of 
silk, frequently pinked, is set at the foot, 
or soine full puffs of the sane. 

When the entire dress is of crepe over a 
thin milk foundation, there are often puffs 
or a rucbe of crepe at the bottom, with short 
loops and ends cf ribbon interspersed, 

This was seen on a pale pink erepe worn 
by a young lady the other night. 

The tunic of crepe, very canningly and 
artistically disposed, was held here and 
there with loops of satin ribbon of the same 
shade, 

The pigk bodiee, laced beliind, was cut 
rather square inthe neck, back and front, 
and without sleeves, 

A little tucker of lisse, with a narrow 
pink lutestring run through, showed above 
the ede of the bodice, and the straps over 
the shoulders were finished in 
way. 

From the left shoulder floated a long 
knot of ribbon. 

Winte undressed kids reaching above the 














HANGEABLE silks, both plain and 

brocaded, are declaring Usemsel ves very 
decidedly as a.wong the foremost Spring 
fashious in Paris. 

They will be used for handsome visiting | 
o-stumes and carriage dresses, and will be | 
@ pleasant change from the ottomans, vel- 
vets and brocades employed so exhaus- 
tively for such purposes of late. 

For the Summer they will be made up ex. 
tensively into showy watering-plac> twilets, 
with quantities of ribbon bows, lace or em- 
broidery, and someti¢nes with an adiix- 
ture of brocaded gauze or of very wot and 
fine veiling. 

Future developments will aflord more 
precise indications in this direction. 

In the way of Spring visiting dresses of 
this description one of the tost successful 
we have was seen worn by a young mar- 







































































the saine 


ried lady at a fashionable Lenten read- | elbow, pink feather fan with mother-of- gg 4 for a a — = a 
4 ’ a ages “ ; , gether, stir occasionally, and when beads 
“url st “ H 
ing. pearl sticks, pink hose and slippers and a appar on the top, stand the saucepan on 
‘ It had a plain, tight petticoat of bronze quaint Japancse gold ornament run | one side a few minutes; then strain the fat 
and dark green changeable satin brocaded | through the hair, rolled up very tight and | through a tammy into ajar in which you 
with brown figure veined with gold, plain on the top of the head. have placed two bay-leavcs, to perfume the 
: A ruche of plain) bronze brown satin This dress imight be modified so that it | fit and keep it sweet; put aside for frying 
’ . 2 . > P Mlle 
overlaid with cock # plumes was sot around could be worn of a Suimine r aftern On OF While on the subject of fat, I would call 
; the bottom of the skirt. evening by substituting a high bodice to | your attention to the different kinds used 
} The deini-redingote was of changeable , the low one, making it with elbow sleeves | tor freying in. 
brown and green satin, but without the and opened a trifle at the throat with a lit- | Ho we use butter, lard, or dripping. In 
brocaded figure; it was cut high overthe Ue finish of lace, | ene a nth gy seri ch a per 
Pegs rrepares ceore t oO } airections jus 
hips, formed « pointed bodice in trout, and This other model, coming from an excel- et is a deal used. In Brittany, — 
behind was shirred across at the hip-line, lent Paris house, als> offers some valuablo | jnandy, and pasture countries butter is 
j falling from thence in full plaits nearly to suggestions for a young girl's sumuner | much used, also oil made from the tield 
f 


the top of the satin and feather ruche. dress; for it is indubitable 
The sleeves were set atthe 


shoulders, but were not gathered with any 


poppy; butin the southern parts oil—not 
only olive oil, which is the only oil we ever 


that the fashions 
in evening dress of the preceding Winter 
have a greatand most visible influence on 


in Verv high 


also beech nut and beech fruit. 


noticeable fullness. | the dressy toilets whiel later appear at These are both very goood oils. Fish 
This feature is to be observed in late im- | fashionable Summer resorts, cooking is very different. Of course one 
portations from all houses of the best “ton,” The original was intended for a very | requently sees plain tried or broiled fish 


’ in France; but those are only two ways. 
ont of inuny. Mushrooms are frequently 
used with fish, as also different vinegars. 

The vinegars made with tarragon, cher- 
vil,, &e., are a feature in French cooking ; 
they are most useful in gravies and sauces, 

I] would recomend readers of THE Post 
if they have not done so already, to get 
some seed and grow chervil in pots; it is 


and was of 
fine Valenciennes over 


where, indeed the very full-shouldered 
sleeve was never well 
much the high-shouldered 
been and are favored. 

To return to the costume described: It 
had a short visite of the brocaded change. 
able material trimmed with a simall ruche 


young girl, just “coming out,’ 
white organdie and 
white surah. 

The front was arranged upon the prinei- 
ple of a christening robe, with alternate in- 
sertings of lace and clusters of tucks; at the 
fowt very narrow gathered 
flounces gathered with lace; the bodice was 


tolerated, however 


eflects have 





were Soule 


4 


use (to the best of our knowledge), but | 





———— a 


(orrespondence. 


Mary.—We will try. 

Joun N.G.—It is a matter about which 
you had better see a ductor. 

E. M.—The names are there. Write to 
the Secretary of War, asking information, 

SwInTONIA.— Ivory can be bleached 
white in the sun under glass by being kept slightly 
wetted. 

8S. L. H.—It will look better longer if 
)ou frame it with glass, aad itis much more easily 
cleaned, 

H.--Under any circumstances it would 
be imprudent fora lady to write a deelaration of 
affection toa gentleman, 

Mrs. H.--We know nothing positively 
as totheir reliability, but think you had better not 
have anything to dv with thei, : 


T. I. O.—Texas was originally called the 





New Philippines. Both names are Spanish. We do 
not know the meaning of the former, 
KATIE S.—We see no harm init. One of 


the most eminent writers in New York marricd his 
stepdaughter, If you are satisfied itis nobody else's 
business, 


A. R.—You might write and ask 
would be agreeable for you to call. 
ing toinvite youto call again 
way or the other, 


Lewis H. W.—As8 you have a good char- 
acter, and are capable of fulfilling te duties required 
by the advertiser, there is no reason why you should 
not apply for the situation, 


PETER B.—You are nervous and bashful. 
Continue going into company, and the teeling will 
wear off in time. You write like a person that should 
be able to talk, and to talk wellin There 
is no book that will improve you. 


if it 
Merely negleet- 
means nothing one 


co opany., 


J.D. S.-—If the young lady’s parents 





have forbidden your calling at their house, you 
shoukl not, of course, gothere, It would de mean 
| and dishonorable to zoto the house in secret. You 


must try other means to secure the prise you are so 
anxious to ob‘ain. 


Pots.—It is impossible to give you ad- 
vice as to any occupation by which you could make 
mouey, while residing at home, while in ignorance 
of your educational acquirements, your circum- 
stances, the sort of neighborhood in whieh you live, 
and your position in society. 


A. W.—The proper phrase isto “get up 
for examination,’ the other is slang. The term 
**wrangler,’? in Cambridge coilege phrase, is one 
who has obtained a place i. the highest matiemati- 
cal honor-class, and the first man of this class is dis- 
tinguished as the ‘*senior’’ wrangler. 





of brown satin, balf concealed under cock’s very pretty, something like a fern, and the 


leaves are very nice, and give a pretty ap- 
pearance when cut into clear gravy soup. 

Vegetables are always cooked in France. 
I do not think we can really call our way 
of putting thetn in a sancepan of water, and 
throwing into the waste but half the good- 
ness of them, “cooking vegetables,”’ 

Where there is a pig tub it would be as 
approriate to call it making soup for the 
pigs. My readers have I daresay, heard of 


ofsurah, cut round and without sleeves, 
tucker of lace and muslin 
above it; in the back was a “pout” of surah, 
caught to the organdie by floating knots of 
white ribbon, 

Modifications may likewise be made here 
ina loss juvenile effect if desired, Very 
pretty, also, isa gauze “demi-toilette’” for a 


plumes, and a very charming and Frenchy 
capote with durk yreen kid crown, seamed 
Ww resemble a:liyator skin, was worn with it, 
the trimming being a twist and puflsof | 
velvet caught with three or four long gold 
pins and a bunch of feathers aud aigrettes 
of various shades of brown. 

The whole costume was unique and ele- 


and showing a 


gant enough to attract a great deal of young lady, the thin, silky faorie caught | the old woman who had some tea given her 
attention, i fuli, almost like a bay, over the silk foun- | for the first time. 
; , ij , ,daven, bya puff and shirrs at the toot She poured water on it as she was told. 
Speaking ow bonnets, there , = pieed A Py J a : 2 | When she thought it had stood long enough 
pretty fancy in Paris now for evening | showing a tiny box-plaiting beneath and al 


she threw away the water, and was much 
disappointed to find the leaves were not to 
her taste. Well, I think we do almost as 
foolishly as the old woman, 

I think spinach is the only vegetable we 
cook in its own juice. The French cook 


dotted with ribbon loops, and = the tunie 
draped like a rounded apron and causht 
down with a small puff, ino its turn, like- 
wise, fringed with numerous short loops 
and ends, lengthening, up toward the hips, 


capotes of white or pale-tinte | erepe, laid in 
inany sinall sot: folds over the crown and 
finished sometimes with a couple of roses 
stuck under the plaited brim in front, 
against the hair, and always with a bow of 


i ‘ : | vegetables without water, and when they 
velvet ribbon, not broad, and with long ino long floating Knots. ; | use any, it is only just enough to cook | 
loops, against the crown, while strings of Pointed bodice, tinished with a litt'e |) theo. 

‘ 


puld all around, elbow sleeves with knots 
of and broad Jace jabot intermixed 
with litthe loops and ends, 

Buck drapery very full. This 
mav be reproduced in veiling, the rilbons 
either matching or contrastins the 
ulso in striped gauze for more drossy pur. 
poses, or in crepe. 


the same tie under the chin or the left ear 
sa small compact bow, through which a | 
couple of gilt headed ping may be thrast, 

These little bonnets and 
Spring-like in appearance, very becoming, 
and easily made at home. 

The velvet different 
color from the crepe; a white crepe capote 
basa long bow of black velvet) in front and 


Some eontain sufficient moisture, some 
are cooked in a little butter or stoek, so 
that if vou were going to cook afew peas in 
France you would not need vo put a big 
saucepan of water on, buta Jittle pan and a 
lump of butter, and a lump of sugar would 
produce a far more satisfactory dish. 
I’reneh people call our mint with peas an 

j abomination, Sugar is a great deal used in 
all vegetable cookery, 


ribon 


are very fresh model 


color: 


ja generally of a 





Fireside Chat. 


We next come to meats. In proportion | 
black strings; a pale rose colored crepe has | as Vegetables are more eaten; fie dishes | 
| FRENCH AND AMERICAN COOKERY CON- | 5 ~~ - : ’ 
a bow and strings of anvrtle green orof | rRASTED are lighter. Scuall dishes are, as I have 
. . . . . . + . . 
seal-brown velvet, and two or three pale already said, mnade of all sorts of things, in- 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WERK. ] 
WONDER what you would say il, after 
enting some very good soup, you were 
told that it was made trom calves’ lungs, 

or, as we call thei here after the animal is 
killed, calves’ lights! Among the things 
that I have seen served at French tables, 


elading, in addition to those I have already 
given, everything that we eat. c 
Then gravies and sauces are mueh more 
important things. Five and twenty vears 
ago there was good reason for their being 
so, aS the meat was so inferior to ours; but 
that has improved and is still improving. 


roses half hidden under the sinall brim. 

A pale blue crepe is very effective with 
ruby velvet, or black, a light shade of 
maize with seal brown, and some velvet 
jonquils inside the brim, ete., ete. 

The part which crepe is beginning alto- 




































































. land whieh, if eaten here, I faney would When I speak of sauces, be it understood | 
gether w play in the toilet calls for special only be tound on the tables of the very that Ido not mean sauces in the sense of | 
Inention. poor, are ox livers, hearts, and br. ins, Harvey's or Worcester, or other bought 

There are several varieties used by Paris | Sheeps’sbrains (these are frequently | gauces which are never used in Freney 
“ dressed and called sweet-breads on the 











cookery, but sauces made to be served with 
certain dishes. 

Caramel) is used a great deal in meat 
' gravies. So mue.i has been written about 
its use in several papers lately, and it has 
been so praised, that I may as well tell you | 
how to make it. 

It is best to keep a little sauce pan for the 
purpose (choose one that is not liaed), as 
it Spoils it sometimes, 


dressmakers, known as ‘crepe,’ “erepon,”” | 
and being 











Inenus; S80 frequently, that one will tako 
sweetbreads in France and olten terior), 
sheeps’ tails and hearts, lanibs” ears, heads, 
and tails, pigs’ ears and brains, tui hey 
pinions. 

Cocks’-combs are considered a great deli- 
cacy. I dare say iny readers have ctten | 
seen them preserved in bottles in French 
ships. ; ; 

I do not myself think there is any taste In 





“crepe Anglaise,” be- 
tween “crepe de Chine,” and genuine Eug- 
lish crepe. 

Innuimerable have beep the ball dresses 
contrived out of these materials, their soft 
folds draped and looped over satin or taille, 
all this Winter. 


For young ladies, toilets especially, have 


a Cross 































































































4 ishe | ‘Take half a pound of white sugar, put | 
‘gi them, and class them with the dishes of | . ; “oh, 
° ‘ ‘re » ] ‘ ° : ably f H as 4 Pale 
they been closen; and here they are very peacoeks’ brains that were served long about a tablespoonful of water to it, put | 
: particularly in order by reason of their age over the fire, and stir. | 
charming youtbful effect. | Their merit was their careity. The head When the sugar has taken a dark brown 








(it must not be allowed to pet black ) color, 

ald balfa pint of hot water, stir well, take 

from the fire, when cool bottle for use, 
There is another kind of carawnel which 


Sone of these crepes are also brocaded, 
but the plain ones are to be preferred. 
The trimmings of these dresses—and it is 


of the peacock is singularly sinall compared 
to the body. Many small birds are eaten, 

i but T sineerely hope we shall not take to! 
eating Song birds, 

























































































well to mnake 4 note of [his, as crepes are 1 onltv regret that robins are eaten, anid doultless all ty readers know very well, 
likely to be mnuch worn at watering places fear that if our other little son gstlers were | b atlas toate aconan tiie oint to whicl 
next Suimmer—consist of knots n brought to market as ruthlessiv “ye robur . om see ved Berea Bena ; — 
largely, of some lace, n to { it are, our W dsand gardens woul ~ ¢ rd aimed “iain Gen ane -“ 
ce “—csineniggacaaalige tell . tel as void ss ,r as ure inany paris act Caras is the last point at ort 7” 
cate sprays of flowers, 7 ol ' H oe ing taken a cursory glance at ed wi - good ; n my try to boil beyoud you 
feather pommpons and aigrettes | gthe§ generally, I will now Moe iefiv notice some Will baveacinacr:, 

draperies on the side, etc. |! ofthe various ways oO! preparing thei, j [TO BE CONTINUED.]} 








MABEL L.—(1) “I shall be very happy 
to doso ;** or, **Thank you, Iam not engaged for 
that set,’’ or something of the sort, The question is 
put mustin a measure rule the mode of replying to 
it. (2) Kate, ‘‘spotiess, purc ;*’ Florence, **bloom- 
ing, flourishing 3°’ Maria, ‘bitterness ;** Nellie, 
*‘‘truthful,*? . 


WINNIE.—Were your visitor an older 
person than yourself, i. e., of *‘a certain age,’’ or a 
married person, a voung girl should lay aside her 
needlework, and give her undivided attention to 
them. But, if the visitor bea young friend of her 
own standing, she may continue it, provided that she 
can converse, and look up trom it, and make herself 
agreeable and atte: tive—so far as may devolve upon 
her—all the same. Say, ‘‘Would you excuse my going 
on with my work ?** should you fear your so-doing 
might be regarded as impolite by the visitur, whether 
young or old, Rather be too punctiliousthan wound 
anyone. 


Cows Lip.—It isa sad thing to find how 
ready people are to imagine **insults’* where noth- 
ing of the hind iseither intended or wished. Kow 
much better tosit down and think of some sensible 
reason for anything that appears strange and unus- 
ual, Letters toeditors and others much occupied 


are often returned to their owners with the answer 
written on them, where there iy spice for it, thus 
showing that the query has been read and thought 


over, and that the busy editer had given the best an. 
swer he could, and had also gone to the trouble of 
doing what he Is not obliged to do—answer a letter or 
query privately, 

JeEssiE.—The usual method of taming 
birds isto hold something they particularly like ta 
eat within reach, When the; are very hungry, Hide 
all but your hand behind a curtain at first, and when 
it comes ferrlessly to take what you offer, then show 
a little more of yourself by degrees. But you will 
hare to reduce It to take the foou from your hand, by 
putting next to nothing elsewhere, It isa pity that 
the bird shoald be already so old. Be very quiet in 
all your movements in approaching it, and fu clean- 
ing thecage. Let it alwavs expect to get food when 
you gouptoft, forsome time to come; but always 
leave water and a little seed in the cage. If fonda of 


| groundsel and plantain, vou might make them treats 


now and again of hemp-sced, 


NortH.—Much depends on the age of 
your sister. Is she older than yourself? We are in 


| pertect ignorance of the circumstances and position 


of either party. Perhaps, if intimate with the cor- 
respondent of your sister, you might induce him to 
come forward in an honorable manly way, and go re. 
lleve her of a great difficulty and place her In a pro- 
per position, You do nottell usto whom your sis- 
ter is responsible for her conduct. Tell her openly 


| that if she will not desist in acting in a clandestine 


manner you will appeal to him to protect her from 
the consequences of such conduct. Do nothing un- 
derhand yourself, and speak in a gentle and very 


conciliatury way. We presume you are an elder sis- 
ter. 


BLUEBELL.—No gentleman has a right 
to take off his hat and bow to you in the street, nor 
should tou bow tohim, if astrangerto you, except- 
iux under special circumstances, For jJastance, if 
passing you so as almost to touch your dressin @ very 
narrow passage, orin the hall of a mutual frien«d*+ 
house, he should raise his hat without looking at you, 
and you should bow slightly in passing to acknow- 


ledge his courtesy Also, were you walking with a 
brother to whom the stranger bowed or spk: 
rht to raise att ru rif you bowed to 
] Walking Ww t. of « iree, to Ta 
at But cases is any subs 
j t VY or acquaiBtanceship involved, and und 
! ther circumstances gs} fanv notice he taken! 
yoursof what you could only regard us an in i rh 


j Bence, 


